TO DEFEND OURSELVES ? 


a” ” SAYS THE MINISTER FOR V WAR 
“NO” DUFF COOPER 
“THE | 
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Peter Simple in The Morning Post. 


**Vot Hadn’t Nodings On” 
ad Is it the brothers Grimm or comrade Hans Andersen who tell the story 4 
en King who went walking in his birthday suit? “What a beautiful cloak’ 
exclaimed the more mendacious of his courtiers. ‘His exalted majesty dazzles the 
sight. One can see nothing,” murmured those who preferred to temper diplomacy 
or with a superficial appearance of truth. All went well, you remember, until a small 
he boy happened along “Coo!” shrieked the innocent child, “the King’s got no 
er. clothes on.” 


ng Stripped to the Bluff 

ns I cannot help thinking that the League of Nations is very like that King. 
ig- Everybody has got so used to pretending that it is clothed in the cloak of peace, 
- the trousers of harmony, and the waistcoat of collective zeal that it has really 
bly needed a rude little boy called Adolf Hitler to proclaim that Old Man Geneva is 
- just another of those nudist cranks and what about fetching him a dressing gown. 
us Cut the Wild Horses and Come to the Cackle 


Hitler is clever to say that his military transport in the Rhineland and his 
peace proposals must be considered as a whole, and nobody will get anywhere by 
uld ordering him to take his troops out of the Rhineland again or submit to sanctions 
a that will cost the sanctioneers millions and millions of pounds. 


“ Them’s my sentiments ” Peter Simple: Ed. Saturday Review. 
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BOLSHEVISM AND ITS 
No. 
TARC 
HATEVER may be thought of Hitler’s ‘‘coup-de-main”’ one point 
at least in Hitler’s programme must receive our approbation : his BALD’ 
attitude towards bolshevism. It is—to say the least—unfortunate Sean 
that the exigencies of politics should have forced France, still one of the ae 
bulwarks of Christian and European culture, to ally herself with a power “Nat 
alien to Europe and the enemy of Christianity not only as a religion but as ot, 
the guardian of the values on which Western civilisation depends, AVEN 
” 
Nor will Stalin’s recent interview with an American newspaper pro- on 
prietor allay our fears. In that conversation the Russian leader, apart from 
his political views, tried to make two points: one, that ‘‘ export of revolution 
is nonsense ’’; two, that the bolshevist system allows more genuine freedom The 
to those who live under it than do Western democracies. TI 
As regards the second contention it is enough to say that even if a? 
bolshevism did ensure economic liberty it would on!y be providing liberty app 
for the body, whereas the moral, civil and political liberty it will always deny the | 
is liberty for the mind, will and soul (not that economic liberty is without its mos! 
necessity for human beings composed of body and soul). pegs 
Insk 
The neatest answer to Stalin’s first assertion is to be found in the have 
Munich Punch,” Simplicissimus.’’ Litvinoff is there depicted as 
chatting with the French premier at Geneva: ‘* Don’t get excited, =e 
M. Sarraut,’’ he says. ‘* We don’t interfere with your affairs—we have ona 
instructed your own soviets to carry on.”’ sust: 
Con 
While volumes of evidence could be adduced to prove that the Third Cor 
International working under the direction and protection of the Russian 
Government has been ceaselessly exporting revolution, Stalin’s point would ri 
not have been proved even though none of these direct means had been espe 
resorted to. Ideas do not have to be exported by hand or rammed down thou 
people’s throats by force or by guile. The bolshevist ideology is of its lime 
nature meant for universal consumption: raw materialism, atheism, the cont 
doctrines of hatred and class-war are as universal as their opposites and are 
no more restricted to the Russian frontiers than is the Devil. ’. 
Bolshevism is not an institution, a political device: it is a philosophy, mor 
a religion—or rather a perversion of both. It propagates itself by merelv that 
existing. and 
othe 
What then can we do about it? At least we shall not be lulled into a wee 
sense of false security by Stalin’s words, nor shall cease to make every No; 
effort to refute and check a view of life and an ethic of society that stands “sm 
four-square opposed to what we know by faith and by the Law of Nature 


written in our hearts to be the truth. At least we shall view with grave 
concern any gesture of friendship, whatever be the excuse, from a Christian 


nation to the infidel. . 
Catholic Herald. 
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The Defence Minister 


The Prime Minister has made the astonishing 
appointment of Sir Thomas Inskip to be Minister 
of Defence. A more admirable man was never 
appointed to a more inappropriate office. Were 
the times more amusing it might be taken as the 
most diverting case on record of putting round 
pegs into square holes. Against Sir Thomas 
Inskip himself we shall never, if we can help it, 
have a word to say, and so far as concerns his 
accession to the Cabinet we heartily welcome a 
promotion long overdue. But the Prime Minister’s 
own responsibility for what he has done is another 
matter, and he will be fortunate indeed if he can 
sustain it before the country and in the House of 
Commons up to his projected retirement at the 
Coronation. 


Mr. Baldwin no doubt resembles Deity itself in 
two respects. To his habit of procrastination, 
especially in supposed matters of urgency, a 
thousand years are but a day. And, as we sub- 
limely see, he moves in a mysterious manner in 
connection with offices of importance. 


A Square Peg 


Than the present appointment nothing could be 
more odd but the reasons for it. They are not 
that Sir Thomas Inskip has any special aptitude 
and training, such as would be required in any 
other country in the world, for the all-important 
work to which he has been called in a serious hour. 
No; but his opinions on foreign affairs, we are 
told, have been so inconspicuous that they cannot 
cause umbrage to any foreign country whatever. 
Had the same qualification been insisted on up to 
now, hardly one of the greatest statesmen in 
British annals would ever have been allowed to 
serve the Crown in any capacity. This queer 
apotheosis of negation, substituted for the positive 
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requirements of momentous office, is part of Mr. 
Baldwin’s idiosyncrasy, like his long incomprehen- 
sion and neglect of Defence itself—as Sir Austen 
Chamberlain recently reminded the House—and 
his minimising touch on things is as characteristic 
as his almost insuperable inclination to put them 
off. 


The Premier’s Responsibility 


So much for the organising energy of democracy 
amidst the dictatorships. That this has happened, 
and could have happened in no other country— 
nor, we think, under any former Prime Minister— 
is a grave matter for the nation, and it is grave for 
Mr. Baldwin. In connection with Defence at least 
there can be no further plenitude of personal faith 
in him on the part of the majority of the House of 
Commons and the nation, and there can be no 
safety upon dependence on him. 


It is not his fault. No man combines all the 
gifts. In dealing with domestic politics he has 
often, though not recently, been as adroit as 
President Roosevelt himself. But in the very 
different sphere of foreign affairs and defence he 
has never shown distinctive knowledge or craft. 
It is natural that he should not wish to be over- 
shadowed ; and very natural that he should make a 
Minister of Defence, not indeed in his own image, 
which would be impossible, but at least with a 
similar and sympathetic lack of the more signal 
qualifications for that of all posts, 
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A Mere Reporter 

We unfeignedly and deeply regret this predica- 
ment for the sake of Sir Thomas Inskip himself. 
He would bring judgment to any Cabinet, and 
great men have recorded that it is the rarest quality 
in Cabinets. He would make a Lord Chancellor 
worthy of the Woolsack or a first-rate Minister of 
Health. But it is hard to see how he can convert 
himself into such a Defence Minister as the House 
of Commons and the nation have demanded. How 
can he give executive decision and.impulsion of 
his own? He seems bound to be a judicial referee 
between the Services and a careful reporter to the 
Cabinet rather than an organiser of co-ordination 
in the active sense required. 


A Public Misfortune 


We cannot but regard this as a severe public 
misfortune; and it is inflicted on the country in 
flagrant defiance of authoritative recommendations 
and of Mr. Baldwin’s former opinion. Lord 
Salisbury bears witness to the kind of qualifica- 
tions found indispensable when the subject was 
investigated on its merits long before the present 
controversy arose. ‘‘ He [the proposed whole- 
time Minister] is there to put driving force into the 
whole policy of Defence.”” For that driving force 
full antecedent experience and credentials are re- 
quired, as Mr. Baldwin himself has testified. Two 
years ago he said in the House of Commons that 
‘* knowledge of the kind of work which is done in 
that Committee ’’ is essential to the efficiency of 
its chairmanship. These are not times in which 
an apprentice to ‘‘ the kind of work ”’ can be safely 
appointed to learn. 

Mr. Baldwin has hitherto resisted and evaded at 
every stage any real construction of the National 
Government itself. But that reconstruction from 
top to bottom has become the foremost of national 
needs. 


The Observer. 


Settle or Fight 

We beg every man and woman to read these 
words and lay them to heart. They are funda- 
mental. They are written without an atom of 
illusion or prejudice towards any other country. 
Upon the moral they contain depends absolutely 
the fate of our own country and of the Empire. 
From a shattering air-war between the British and 
German peoples neither could recover. Should the 
last necessity arise, British democracy to a man 
and a woman will face it with a soul of steel and 
there will be as little left of our antagonist as may 
remain of ourselves. Let Herr Hitler, and all 
others whom it may concern, reckon with that. 


Warning 


The major crisis in Anglo-German relations is 
not now. In what has happened in the Rhineland 
there is, as we shall show, no justification for war. 


There is not a particle of excuse for any policy, 
Sanctions or other, that would lead to it. But 
though the situation does not mean war, it means 
warning. Within the next two years or less it will 
come to one thing or the other between Britain ang 
Germany. The approach of that issue b 
measured strides already looms in the full magni- 
tude of its gravity just as before 1914. 

The new Franco-Russian alliance—for it js 
nothing less, though defensive—turned the flank 
of Locarno to Germany’s detriment. Herr Hitler, 
after his manner, replied summarily by re-occupy. 
ing the great Rhine region in which German 
since the Treaty of Versailles has been forbidden 
to make even the normal organisation of defence, 
He reasserted for the German people their right to 
that complete equality in their own land which 
every other European Power and small nation 
enjoys. 

Equality within their own land. No more and 
no less. As between people and people, which of 
us in truth and conscience can deny the claim? 
Which of us desires that the infecting corpse of the 
Versailles Treaty shall be re-tied to our backs? 


A Rotten Remnant 


What Hitler has destroyed was a rotten remnant 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Already, clause after 
clause of the same untenable document had been 
cancelled with the same technical illegality, rightly 
condoned by justice and good sense. So far as it 


imposed upon the German people within their own 
frontiers inequalities to which not the smallest of 
their neighbours is subject, the Treaty of Versailles 
is a string of tatters. Let us sweep them into the 
waste-paper basket and take them away. 


Provocative Pacts 


What brought the question to a head? Look 
well at the facts. The Franco-Soviet Pact was 
about to be put through in Paris despite the 
Fiihrer’s vehement protests both against it and 
against the auxiliary Pact between Russia and 
Czecho-Slovakia. These latter countries are within 
their rights ; but how in the name of common sense 
can they or we be surprised by the German 
reaction ? 

These Soviet Pacts transformed the whole situa- 
tion contemplated at Locarno. Once again Ger- 
many found herself enclosed in effect between the 
iron walls of a gigantic military alliance. That 
she should at the same time remain forbidden to 
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carry out equal military measures, even for defence, 
in a large and vital region of her own territory, 
became an intolerable and impossible proposition. 

We know, first, that the Russian Army has a 
peace-strength of 1,350,000; secondly, it has a war- 
time strength and reserve of 17,500,000; thirdly. 
it has the largest tank force in the world; and, 
fourthly, it has the largest air arm in the world. 

However these estimates may be qualified, the 
realities behind them are colossal. 


* * 


A Fresh Start 


You cannot restore the unequal régime in the 
Rhineland if you would. You should not if you 
could. Abandon a false basis and seek to make a 
fresh start. You can do it upon the lines of Herr 
Hitler’s new proposals with such additions and 
qualifications as you and your partners may think 
required and may agree to stipulate. It is an 
opportunity that you may never have again for at 
least trying to establish peace as never yet since the 
War upon solid foundations of mutual advantage. 


Without Delusions 


The negotiations would be difficult and _pro- 
tracted. British statesmanship would bring to 
them entire and profound goodwill but without 
delusions. We would not, for our part, have one 
atom of self-deceiving sentimentalism or phrase- 
mongering futility in the business. We have had 
a bitter surfeit of both. Nor would we heed the 
cry that Herr Hitler, having repudiated one 
promise, cannot be depended upon to fulfil another. 
It is an irrelevant objection when devastating war 
is the alternative to the beginning of negotiation 
in full and in earnest at no very distant date. 

Herr Hitler broke his Rhineland pledge under 
stress of the Franco-Soviet Pact. It is an excep- 
tional case. We would respect Herr Hitler’s word 
regarding future engagements. We would not 
rely on it in the sense of being induced to weaken 
concrete security in any one-sided way whatever— 
so as to leave us under an increasing disadvantage 
during the conduct of the negotiations and at a 
worse if they failed. 


both extension and definition, but as a whole they 
offer a real basis for conference. Only one of them 
is absurd. When the Fihrer, wielding Germany’s 
predominant population and war-resources, talks 
of equal demilitarisation by his western neighbours 


he blandly invites France to dismantle the 
““ Maginot Line ”’ of defensive fortification con- 
structed at enormous cost, and he knows that his 
suggestion is derisory. When this is eliminated 


his seven points may be stated more clearly as 
three. 


Ambiguous Proposals 
The programme as it stands is deficient and 
partly ambiguous. It requires amendments and 
additions which the other Governments are free to 
request. On the first head, Herr Hitler would 
have to come to close quarters on the crucial ques- 
tion of air-parity in connection with a twenty-five 
years’ peace in Western Europe. On the second 


head, he would have to say whether he is pre- 
pared or not to guarantee for any term of years the 
independence of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Lithuania as well as Poland; and whether he 
adheres or not to his original plan for a free hand 
against Soviet Russia. 

Above all, on the third head, he would have to 
say what he means by the extensive and elastic 
phrase, ‘‘ colonial equality of rights.’”’ He must 
come much nearer to stating what he really wants 
before the British Empire, in conjunction with 
other nations holding colonial concessions and 
** mandates,’’ can judge the possibility of conced- 
ing what he wants. Otherwise, he might leave the 
League as before. 


Honourable Settlement 


But most of these things are matters for confer- 
ence with Germany. Doubts and difficulties are 
no reason against conference. They are just what 
conferences are for. We understand every reserva- 
tion required. We see the gaps and snags in the 
Fiihrer’s programme. We would neither arrest 
nor abate any armed or diplomatic precaution 
pending settlement. No matter what mere sur- 
renders of our colonial Empire were made under 
duress, the rest in the sequel would be taken too if 
we were unable to defend it. Never must we lie 
at the discretion of Germany or of any nation. 
Britain must be placed again in a position to fear 
no foe. There can be no safe and honourable 
settlement except between the strong and the 
strong. 

J. L. Garvin in the Observer, 
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Will You 


T is high time that our amateur diplomats 
stopped making Britain a laughing stock 
among the nations. 


The newspaper reports of ‘‘ a strong line ’’ taken 
by our precious Mr. Eden against such a vigorous, 
masculine and well-armed nation as that ruled by 
Herr Hitler can arouse only ridicule where they do 
not cause nausea. 


Everyone knows that Britain at this time, thanks 
to the insistent betrayal of his trust by the Prime 
Minister, is a nation without arms. 


In the House of Commons it has been freely 
said, and not contradicted, that our Fleet in the 
Mediterranean had only enough ammunition for 
half an hour when it went to Alexandria. 


Both in the Commons and over the broadcast 
the Secretary of State for War has explained 
exactly how far short of men are all the three fight- 
ing Services. 

There is no illusion about these things in the 
Continental minds. They KNOW. 


And yet Mr. Eden talks of supporting France 
in her protests against Germany ! 

He offers help—but help with what? 

He presumes to dictate to Europe what shall and 
what shall not be done when behind him is a force 


inadequate to defend our shores, and grossly in- 
adequate to participate in any European conflict. 


What is the explanation of these clashing facts 


Fight 


Recruits would oe attracted to the Army 1f they anew that 
their services are only at the disposal of. the Homeland. 


—that we are utterly disarmed at a time when we 
are most bellicose ? 
The explanation is simple, 


as simple as Mr. 
Eden himself. 


— 
Do: 
Ten Day Old Soldiers.—They signed on to fight for ENG cape tal 
r LAND—not Russia, 


tor Great Britain ? 
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By “HISTORICUS” 


It is that the League of Nations has been used 
asa means whereby Anthony Eden’s jejune vanity 
could be nurtured under the tutelage of Russia. 


Throughout the long period when sanctions were 
being devised against Italy—Britain’s old friend— 
it was Litvinoff who called the tune to which 
Eden made the smaller nations dance. 


Mr. Eden was the choice and protégé of Mr. 
Baldwin. Mr. Baldwin has long been the patent 
puppet of Ramsay MacDonald. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald has always been an avowed Bolshevik, for 
it was he who called on Englishmen to follow 


Russia in 1917 when our men were dying in the 
trenches for lack of munitions. 


The chain of cause and effect is complete. It is 


i plein as the lines of ‘* The House that Jack 
uilt.”’ 


Litvinoff has been only too pleased to flatter 
MacDonald and Eden that they may be masters of 
Britain and of Europe in order to goad them into 
their bellicosities against the two anti-Bolshevik 
States, Italy and Germany. 


There is another significant chain of facts :— 


Geneva was the grandmother of the Franco- 
Russian Pact recently spawned in Paris. 


That Pact was the cause and justification of Ger- 
many’s moving her troops back to the Rhineland. 


Against that movement Russia, through the 
mouthpiece of Eden, has been inspiring France to 
take action. 


The_British Fleet in Alexandria 


But France, with a corrupt Parliamentary 
system, is neither armed nor organised for war. 
How can she be, with financial chaos and pending 
social revolution upon her? 


Britain unarmed, France partially armed—and 
we are asked to invite the onslaught of Germany’s 
terrific air force, just as we were goaded into in- 
viting Italian air bombs on our Mediterranean 
possessions and the un-equipped Fleet ! 


To make this gesture of force against Germany 
seem real the Government asks now for recruits. 


For whom will those recruits be expected to 
fight? For Russia or for Great Britain? 


If the MacDonald-Baldwin-Eden combination 
has its way, they will fight in Russia’s interest in 
a false cause created to lure them to their doom. 


Let the nation be assured that Litvinoff’s wiles 
are no longer potent, let the people know that 


Britain will not make enemies at the behest of any 
Foreign State, and there will be recruits enough. 


But the preliminary to that assurance is the dis- 
appearance of the trio of malignants—MacDonald, 
Baldwin, Eden. 


If they cannot be impeached, as impeached they 
would have been a century ago, they can be ren- 
dered sterile in the division Lobbies. 


Members of Parliament will not move without 
a goad. It is up to the ordinary voter to see that 
his or her Member knows that the country is sick 
of being Russia’s catspaw. 


‘* No truck with Russia and no tolerance for 
Russia’s friends in a British Cabinet ’’ should be 
the slogan of every Briton. 


With that as the avowed policy of the nation, 
Britain can re-arm with speed and vigour, and can 
be sure of all the patriots she needs for her fighting 
forces—to fight for Britain. 
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Baldwin's Contributiox 


R. BALDWIN has made another of his 
extraordinary contributions towards render- 
ing the nation unsecure from invasion and 

defeat! With the thunder of the broken Locarno 
Treaty rumbling ominously and the lightning of 
war flashing not so far away, he announces that 
Sir Thomas Inskip is his new Minister for 
Defence. 

This appointment of a lawyer, with no military 
knowledge or experience whatsoever in this vital 
post has caused general consternation, and the 
apparent motive that swayed Mr. Baldwin, namely 
that he would bring an independent view to the 
problems which are to be faced, is altogether 
deplorable. Every man in the street begins to 
see the abyss yawning at his feet when such is 
the Prime Minister’s idea of a new and re-armed 
Britain. Abroad it gives an impression of feeble- 
ness and of no serious intention to prepare for the 
danger looming nearer and nearer. It can only 
be said that the appointment of Sir Thomas Inskip 
is on a par with the ridiculous White Paper on 
Defence, which merely plays with the real require- 
ments of the nation. 


GET RID OF HIM! 


If Sir Thomas Inskip’s appointment of Minister 
of Defence is to be regarded as Mr. Baldwin’s 
reply to Herr Hitler’s colossal re-armament policy 
which exists in reality and not on paper, it is 
clearly time that the nation should, without further 
delay, require him to make way for someone else 
who will take this grave matter seriously. It must 
be plain enough to everybody by now that Mr. 
Baldwin is totally unfitted to remain Prime 
Minister for another day. He has equivocated 
and said one thing one day and another the next. 
He pronounced the Covenant of the League of 
Nations our “‘ Sheet Anchor ”’ without counting 
the cost or making the slightest effort to enable 
us to support the obligations which to-day we are 
grimly reminded we have incurred in the Treaty 
of Locarno. He has made Anthony Eden his 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Eden who shouts defiance 
at Italy and divides the Locarno signatories with- 
out reckoning for a moment on the inevitable 
results. Mr. Baldwin’s one solid aim in this 
Parliament has been to get the MacDonalds back 
into the House and give them every plum that 
belongs by right to Conservatives. 


When Sir Samuel Hoare was forced to resign 
because Mr. Baldwin sacrificed him to the noisy 
intrigues of Mr. Eden’s fans, the Prime Minister 
said he would not have a single member go into 
the Lobby against him if his lips were unsealed. 
By this time the world can appreciate why his 
lips were ‘‘ sealed.’’” He must have known what 
Sir Samuel Hoare knew, that the British Fleet 
sent to the Eastern Mediterranean to menace Italy 
had not more than sufficient shells for their big 
guns to fire for half-an-hour. Earl Winterton 
revealed this in the House and it ought to have 


By Kim 


brought about the immediate downfall of a Govern. 
ment which had so lightly risked practically all its 
fleet in a situation so strained without even 
sufficient ammunition. M. Daudet, the French 
Royalist leader, said publicly in Paris on 
Saturday, that the British Fleet would have been 
destroyed in three-quarters of an hour by the 
Italian Air Force. This is a pleasant state of 
things for this nation to contemplate ! 


Probably, too, Mr. Baldwin was advised that 


Herr Hitler would take steps to repudiate the. 


Locarno Treaty if France signed her Pact with the 
Russian Bolshevists. It was known to many. 
What did he do? He threw over Sir Samuel 
Hoare and proceeded as though huge armies, vast 
numbers of aeroplanes, and a strong navy were 
merely figures of speech. As far as can be judged 
he still remains of that opinion. He certainly acts 
as though he were. 


A MAN OF COURAGE 


The general opinion is that if Mr. Baldwin had 
appointed Mr. Winston Churchill as Minister for 
Defence he would have created a strong impression 
that he meant business and raised his fallen stock. 
Mr. Churchill has the experience, possesses the 
drive and courage, and would have faced all the 
facts without hesitation. He was not given the 
appointment because he is not subservient. Mr. 
Baldwin likes to surround himself with spineless 
sycophants and nancyfied nobodies; like many 
another vain man, he cannot tolerate thé man 
who calls a spade a spade. 

Mr. Churchill has fearlessly revealed the German 
Air menace and all that Mr. Baldwin has ever 
done in reply is to quote false figures and later 
have to withdraw them. Mr. Churchill told the 
House last week, when the White Paper on 
Defence was first debated that the proposed new 
programme would not enable us to overhaul 
Germany, that we should be worse off at the end 
of this year than to-day because of Germany's 
diffusion and organisation for war purposes 
through the general body of industry, He reminded 
a Birmingham audience last Saturday of what 
General Goering himself said about the production 
of horrible weapons of war, and that the people 
are being enlisted almost from the cradle for “a 
tremendous thrust of physical force in some direc- 
tion or another.’’ If these are Mr. Churchill’s 
views he should continue to preach them up and 
down the country AND NOT IN THE SAME 
BREATH ADVOCATE OUR BEING TIED 
TO THE CARTWHEEL OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS, which the Paris Action Francaise 
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National Defence— 


Sir 


Thomas Inskip, Minister for Co-ordination of Defence 


Says is an ‘‘ engine of death ’’ and asks if there is 
no statesman with the courage to admit that it has 
failed. 

Against the few hundred new war-planes pro- 
jected under the new Air Estimates—not to 
forget the anti-aircraft gun which experts regard 
as a useless means of defence against big bombers 
from a height of 18,000 ft. upward — Captain 
Norman MacMillan, of the National League of 
Airmen, says that Germany has no fewer than 
3,000 machines ready for immediate action and 
within a few days 6,000 could be ready for war, 
with huge quantities of parts ready for assembly. 
ALSO SHE HAS THE TRAINED MEN. 
Capt. MacMillan’s figure agrees roughly with the 
French journal L’Aero, which says that at the 
end of last year Germany had 2,794 aircraft, of 
which 2,274 were first line. General Goering a 
year ago declared that by the end of 1935 Germany 
would have a strength of 8,270 war machines of 
which it is believed 60 per cent., or over 5,000, are 
bombers. 

On the other hand, Great Britain has approxi- 
mately 1,020 about half up-to-date, and most of 
them in Egypt or thereabouts, and France 1,670. 
Thus both countries together are about 50 per 
cent. below the German strength on General 
Goering’s statement. These figures are air 
strength only. What Germany has contrived at 
sea is her business, but we know she has numbers 
of submarines only awaiting keels. Her Army 
is formidable, and if the French generals think 
they can defeat Germany by land, it is more than 
most of those who fought in the last war believe. 
However, we are to have four new battalions, 
when we can get in sufficient recruits ! 


DANGEROUS TALK 


Such appear to be the relative positions whilst 
France and Great Britain, as Locarno signatories, 
are lecturing Herr Hitler as though he were in 
their power. Paris calls his proposals to include 
his offered 25 years Peace Pact ‘‘ insolence,’’ and 
is behaving with intransigeance, considering that 
the Locarno signatories are quite impotent to 
carry on war with Germany even if Italy, at 
present like Achilles in his tent, were to come 
boldly into the fray. 

The lesson is that Britain must arm seriously 
like Germany is doing. To defend herself and 
not the League of Nations. She wants a Defence 
Loan of one thousand millions to do any good, 
wisely and carefully spent, or conscription, to 
organise the nation under war conditions and put 
at the head of the Government a strong man, and 
not a senile political old nincompoop. Nothing 
otherwise can stand against the gathering storm 
which every Patriot has seen approaching us for 


years past. 
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FRANCE SHOULD MAK 


HE clouds of war still hang heavily and 
menacingly over Europe, while the repre- 
sentatives of the League of Nations, who are 

assembled in London, talk and argue, and come to 
no wise or sane conclusion. 

Herr Hitler has accepted the invitation for his 
representatives to attend the League Council, but 
at the same time he has put forward conditions 
which France refuses to accept, Monsieur Flandin 
declaring emphatically that he would rather with- 
draw from the meeting of the Council, and leave 
London, than consider these conditions. 

So once again France has refused Herr Hitler’s 
offer of peaceful negotiations, and, by her intransi- 


interview with Mr. Ward Price, for the Daily Mail, 
Hitler made it abundantly clear that he had no 
claim against France and had no thought of attack. 
ing her. Since then he has repeated his assurance 
that he is unwilling to wage war on France, 
‘“* Europe,’’ he has said, ‘‘ will recover only if all 
nations have confidence. We want confidence! 
We want friendship with France! ”’ 

In spite of these assurances France will not be 
persuaded to trust Germany; the old enmity be. 
tween the two countries, the memories of wrongs 
and sufferings on both sides, the ingrained fear that 
France has of Germany’s armed forces invading 
her territory, lies like a canker in the French minds 


.German Troops marching into the Rhineland 


geance and inflexible obstinacy, is imperilling the 
security of Europe. 

In refusing Herr Hitler’s first offer France made 
a grave mistake, for in this offer the German 
Fiihrer promised to secure the peace of Europe for 
twenty-five years. Peace! The world has almost 
forgotten the meaning of the word. We who knew 
the security and tranquillity of what we now call 
the ‘‘ pre-war ’’ days look back on them as belong- 
ing to another existence, for ever since the ‘‘ War 
to end War ”’ the world has been torn by dissen- 
sions, upheavals, revolutions and disputes, while 
the minds of the peoples have been poisoned by 
hatred and suspicion. And now once more the 
Gods of War are sharpening their swords, the 


Nations are mustering their armies, and the 


thunder of marching feet echoes from end to end of 
Europe. 

It has been argued that Hitler has broken the 
Locarno Treaty, and that therefore he may break 
other agreements or pacts with the same arbitrary 
disregard of a solemnly given promise. In his 


and breeds suspicion of every action taken by 
Germany. 

It must not be forgotten that in the last two years 
France has swung perceptibly over to the Left. 
The preponderance of votes for the ratification of 
the Franco-Soviet Pact are a bitter proof of the 
growth of Communism and the dangerous sub- 
versive propaganda which is spreading all over 
France. Hitler frustrated Russia’s attempt to 
Bolshevise Germany, and, finding the Reich closed 
against it, the Third Communist International has 
directed its attack on France, and has flooded the 
country with its secret agents. Only the other day 
Dimitroff, the Bulgarian terrorist, known to the 
world for his part in the Reichstag Fire Trial, and 
now the Secretary of the Comintern and a close 
friend of Stalin’s, sent a message to France, ex- 
pressing his approval of the way in which the 
extremists were making headway. ‘‘In two 
years,’’ he said, ‘‘ French Communism has tripled 
its strength, it has dug itself thoroughly into the 
centre of the Popular Front. It has worked nobly 
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underground to bring about the Franco-Soviet 
Pact, it has managed to gain control of a large 
number of syndicates by getting key men of the 
Party placed as secretaries.” 

This same secret force is now being used to 
bolster up the French Government in_ their 
obdurate attitude, and to work in the same ‘‘under- 


WITH GERMANY 


counter-measure of ‘‘ preventive war.’’ At the 
very beginning of the crisis Monsieur Maisky, 
Soviet Ambassador in London, hurried to the 
Foreign Office and told Mr. Eden that the Kremlin 
were strongly opposed to ‘“‘ negotiations or ex- 
planatory conversations with Germany,’’ and 
added that Moscow “held it incumbent on the 
League Council to take most resolute action.”’ 
We now once more have the pleasure—or shall 
we call it the displeasure—of Monsieur Litvinoff’s 
presence in London, and we can only too well 
imagine how he will tenaciously hold out against 
any concessions being made to Germany, how he 
will bombastically rave about the “* inviolable 
Sanctity of Treaties,’’ and how he will cunningly 


French troops on their way to the Rhine 


ground’’ way to frustrate the chances of peace. 

It is only too obvious that Moscow does not want 
to see any consolidation of friendly relations be- 
tween Germany and France, or Germany and 
England. The Soviet has never forgiven Herr 
Hitler for his arbitrary measures in dealing with 
Bolshevik propaganda in Germany. They want 
to see both Fascism and Nazism swept out of 
Europe. As long as Mussolini holds Italy, and 
Hitler’s armed forces dominate the centre of 
Europe, Bolshevism cannot carry out its plans for 
the disintegration of civilisation. Again and again 
the Isvestia, the official organ of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, has published flaming articles, calling on 
the French and Belgium people not to have con- 
fidence in Hitler’s proposals, urging them to adopt 


circumvent any moves to a peaceful solution. 

If France had been able to forget her rooted 
suspicion of Germany and had accepted Hitler’s 
first offer the world could now breathe a sigh of 
relief and could look forward to years of peace and 
to the consolidation of her prosperity, her trade 
and her agriculture. But France, yielding not 
only to her own sense of grievance and panic, but 
obeying secret instructions from Moscow, has 
adopted a truculent, obdurate attitude which is 
daily intensifying the danger of war. In this the 
French Government are not swayed by the will of 
the saner elements of the people but by the will of 
the Kremlin, who seeks to embroil Europe in con- 
flict in order to further their own ends and bring 
about world revolution. 
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HEN this inspired 
Master of 
65,000,000 Ger- 

mans is about to spring a 
new bombshell on the 
world, just where is it 
plotted and outlined, in 
earnest words, for the 
Peoples of Peace ? 

Never in Berlin; but 
rather in Hitler’s new 
Bavarian Chalet, ‘‘ Haus 
Wachenfeld.’’ This cosy 
chalet looks down upon 
the toy-carving village of 
Berchtesgaden, its lakes 
and woods; and beyond 
that, into the Fiihrer’s 
own beloved Austria— 
where he was born. 

Very curious is this 
man’s love for his native 
land—which is not Ger- 
many at all! He is never 
so happy as when peer- 
ing through the panels of 
his solarium on a faint 
moonlight night, to see 
‘the lights of Mozart’s 
own Salzburg twinkling 
beneath him only ten 
miles away. 

Perched at 2,000 ft. 
amid piney steeps and 
cherry-orchards, Hitler’s 
new Chalet has grown 
by easy stages with his own political power. A 
few years back it was but a peasant’s cottage, 
where this lonely man was looked after by his 
widowed sister, Frau Angela Raubal. That 
timber shack became a villa in due course. It is 
the great man himself who was the architect, and 
he was careful to keep all the additions in harmony 
with the simple wooden lines of the original, 


Long ago, in the Austrian village of Leonding, 
not far from the Frontier, young Adolf yearned 
to design houses! Already he could draw and 
paint; so that he applied for a scholarship at 
Vienna’s Kunstakademie. The aspirant was re- 
fused for ‘‘ lack of talent,’’ and more specifically 
because his water-colours were ‘‘too architectural’? ! 


There followed the ‘‘ five years of misery and 
woe,’’ which he himself has described—‘* During 
which hunger was my true comrade’’! Hitler 
was now in Vienna, picking up odd jobs—first as 
a common labourer, then as a carpenter and house- 
painter. Yet art still called its humble devotee. 


So as a “‘side-line,’’ Adolf picked up a few 
Austrian schillings decorating Christmas cards, 


Luck— 


and even drawing for the newspapers, 


Hitler going over his great Reichstag speech with his polyglot Secretaries. 


as we all know—was a long time coming his way. 
But when it did come it was in Napoleonic surges. 

Hitler does better with an author’s pen than he 
ever did with brush or blue-prints. In a gaol cell 
he wrote Mein Kampf (‘‘ My Struggle’’); and asa 
best-seller, three million copies of this were sold! 
Trouble with his throat, coupled with a natural 
desire for solitude, made him loathe the air and 
turmoil of great cities. 

By degrees this Austro-German mountain nest 
became his true home. Here in the last two years, 
and not in the Chancellery on the Wilhelmsplatz, 
all Germany’s rearmament schemes have been 
plotted at secret conclaves. . The journey to and 
fro by air is now a small matter, as well as doing 
away with the need for safety precautions and the 
surveillance of ‘‘ trigger-men ’’ and plain-clothes 
police in the streets of Berlin. 

Haus Wachenfeld is daintily furnished; for 
“artist ’’ Hitler has a nice taste for eighteenth 
century German furniture and pictures. The 
sun-balcony commands a truly magnificent view 
of peaks and gem-like lakes. Just outside stands 
a big telescope on a tripod. As visitors look 
through this the Fiihrer himself acts as a ‘“‘guide,” 
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explaining details and indicating new points in the 
immense landscape below. 

More and more land around the Chalet has been 
bought, and the whole estate now bristles with a 
veritable Hindenburg-line of electrified barbed 
wire and ‘‘ Keep Out” notices. Just below the 
house is a spacious landing ground; and from here 
Hitler can take off with his private pilot, Captain 
Baur, for the Tempelhof-Feld in Berlin, which is 
not far from the official ‘‘ Whitehall ”’ of the Reich. 

When the Leader decides upon a_new stroke, 
either of armaments or of diplomacy, he first tele- 
phones from the Chalet to the Capital. The same 
day members of his Cabinet land at the private 
aerodrome. Among them are Hermann Goring, 
the Apostle of Force; Paul Josef Goebbels for 
Propaganda and “‘thought-control,’’ Werner von 
Blomberg and von Fritsch of the Army ; Admirals 
Reder and Witzell of the Navy. 

For special Cabinets, come Otto Meissner, of the 
Presidial Chancery; Rudolf Hess, the Fiihrer’s 
Deputy, and of course the ‘‘ money-men ’’— 
Hjalmar Schacht and Count Schwerin von 
Krosigk, with Konstantin von Neurath and 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, who is Hitler’s special 
Ambassador-at-large to the Powers. 

These meetings can be noisy—even acrimonious ! 
But at long last, Hitler’s own hoarse tones pro- 
claim agreement. Ministers and officials presently 
zoom northward to Berlin, leaving the ‘* Squire 
of Wachenfeld ’’ alone in the pine-scented silence 
that he loves. 

He will then set out on long walks down to the 
lakes, or else up steep Alpine paths to rocky knolls 
that are his favourite haunts of thought. Here 
Hitler sits down to rough out upon writing pads 
the notes of his forthcoming speech in the Reich- 
stag. And that earnest eloquence which he can 
put over with such magical hypnosis on popular 
throngs in the open air shows also in his written 
addresses to Parliament. 


A MESSAGE FROM HITLER 


Then back once more to Haus Wachenfeld, 
there to elaborate his earnest phrases, to smooth off 
any sharp corners that are likely to wound, and to 
infuse into the ‘‘ tonal-lines”’ just that note of 
solemn passion which Hitler’s speeches have never 
lacked. 

Here is a passage which I begged the Fiihrer 
to give me as a manuscript memento :— 

‘* Never forget that the holiest right in the world 
is the right to the soil we live by. Or that the 
sweetest sacrifice we can ever offer to the skies is 
the blood we may be called upon to shed for this 
sacred soil!’ 

Most of his writing is done in the sun-verandah. 
Thus occupied, no one ever dares to interrupt 
the German Leader in his close labour. Yet it 
will happen that adorers from Berchtesgaden and 
the villages down below will prowl around the 


By Ignatius Phayre 


“ OH, FUHRER, EIN AUTOGRAMM ” 
(Oh Leader, give me your signature) 


barbed-wire fences, hoping to get a glimpse of him 
and a salute in response to their own ‘Heil Hitler!”’ 
Sometimes, too, one of their children may find a 
way to break in; so that the tense and silent scribe 
hears- a piping cry—‘‘ Oh, Fiihrer — Ein 
autogramm !”’ 

The usually lifeless face looks up; a gentle smile 
irradiates its sternness. And taking the little 
chap’s book, Hitler at once inscribes his name— 
but so illegibly, I fear, that no printer on this 
earth could make anything of it! 

Many times over is this great Reichstag address 
written and rewritten. Then Hitler goes over 
it with his secretaries, checking and altering here 
and there, whilst getting the keynotes by heart. 


At long last, like a tragic actor, the Fiihrer can 
take his typescript as a sort of psychic aid, 
rather than a prompt-book. He has well studied 
his part! And perhaps for an hour or full ninety 
minutes by the study clock, he will declaim his 
great oration with no hearers save an awed and 
respectful servant or two—including the cook who 
was only fitted for his job after a course of training 
in Hitler’s meatless dishes (rice with cinnamon, 
potato-pancakes, and the like) by Frau Winter, of 


Munich, an old friend of the Leader’s in his pre- 
Putsch days. 


Early next morning, Hitler descends to the land- 
ing ground just below the Chalet. There he 
climbs into his private plane with trusty Pilot 
Baur; and soon his bright Bavarian skies are 
gone! Below, sprawling Berlin appears, and with 
it, the city air which irritates his vocal chords. 
Ministers greet him as he alights; and a little 
later, that husky voice is heard in rasping, 
passionate staccatoes in the assembly. 
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“National Labour” 


Impudence 


By Col. Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


HERE have been many and frequent com- 
ments on the paucity of ‘‘ National 
Labour’s ’’ representation in the House of 

Commons and the comparatively astounding 
magnitude of its representation in the Cabinet. 
There have also been many questions both as to 
its value to the Nation, and as to what its creed 
may really be. But until the beginning of this 
year even its most disgusted critics had not 
fathomed the morass of nauseating nonsense of 
which, it would seem, from the words of one of 
its Own supporters, it consists. 


It is Mr. Harold Nicolson, since the last elec- 
tion, National Labour Member of Parliament for 
a division of Leicester (majority 87) who, on 
January 38rd, chose to reveal what a National 
Labour mind thinks of the nation and who, in so 
doing, provided every Briton with weapons and 
to spare against the minute clique to which he 
now adheres. Little wonder that even Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald realised that, to save any- 
thing of his reputation, he must shed the label, 
** National Labour,’’ which would appear to be 
the synonym for a peculiar, sickening and very 
rare mental disease. 


CHEAP SNEERS 


Let Mr. Nicolson speak for himself. ‘‘ I have 
been reading this week,”’ he says, ‘‘ a book which 
has somewhat disturbed my frame of mind. It is 
‘ Kabul to Kandahar,’ by Maud Diver. Miss 
Diver is a Victorian. Without the slightest 
twitch of shame she can tell us of that soldierly 
and dauntless bearing which inspired a subaltern 
of the 9th Lancers to perform feats which I sus- 
pect were unintelligent feats. She can allow 
herself to write as follows: 


‘On his powerful charger he forced his way, by 
sheer impetus, through that living wall of turbaned 
swordsmen; creating a diversion from the attack : 
giving the gunners a chance to limber up to the rear, 
where they reopened fire just as their brave subaltern— 
wheeling round to rescue the second gun—was struck 
down by a random shot.’ 


‘Our first reaction to that is a sneering 
reaction.”’ 


Mr. Nicolson cannot be too forcibly informed 
that he has no right to the use of the plural. 
Unless he be accompanied by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald—he is alone in his sneer. Nor is 
the nation in any way grateful for the travesty 
of its opinions which this gentleman succeeded 
in spreading over the better part of two columns 
of a well-known newspaper, including such pueri- 


lities as, ‘* Nor do we believe with any fervour in 
the nineteenth century ideal of manliness and 
courage, since we identify those virtues with that 
form of national honour which is so discomforting 
when interpreted by Adolf Hitler and Benito 
Mussolini.” 


As a final example of the futility of the National 
Labour mind—a mind as lacking in will-power as 
in appreciation of the true trend of public feeling, 
and the facts concerning its making—the comment 
on democracy will serve. ‘‘ The problem of the 
intellectual in modern politics is likely to become 
one of the most difficult problems which the rising 
generation have to solve. The decline in the 
influence of the more educated governing class 
will inevitably lead to a crude simplification of 
political issues. Analysis of a problem will be 
replaced by a slogan. Is the intellectual to accept 
slogans, which he knows to be incomplete if not 
actually misleading, or is he to retire from politics 
completely ? ”’ 


GoopD GOVERNMENT 


What the “ intellectual’? may do we neither 
know nor care. The average intelligent man in 
the street has already apprehended this problem, 
and knows that its solution lies neither in the 
acceptance of lying slogans nor the abandonment 
of politics to the rabble. It lies in the revival of 
a proper system of government — the pre-1911 
British Constitution—which worked effectively, 
and did not thrust its citizens into a choice between 
two evils. 


But the National Labour mind, most obviously, 
is too effete to work for a change, even where it 
can recognise the wrongs and dangers which now 
confront us. It has no will-power. It cannot 
admire personal valour; yet, in Mr. Nicolson’s 
own words, it is not certain that sneers at it are 
‘‘ wholly wise.’’ And lacking the guts to applaud 
individualism, it can see no saving virtue in the 
mass—nothing save slogans, ‘‘ incomplete, if not 
actually misleading.” 


Heaven defend us from such sickly nonsense! 
It has but bedaubed an odd M.P. or so, in a 
House of desperately reduced reputation, and here 
and there a handful of nitwit students; yet a 
member of a clique of eight is allowed to take the 
name of the nation in vain, with his ‘‘ we”? and 


*‘our”’ attached to views more foreign to the 


average Briton than the religion of the Grand 
Llama of Tibet. Foreign, ineffective and despic- 
able! Will National Labour kindly remember 
it is but a minute, if unpleasant, excrescence on 
the face of our national life. 
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HE House of Commons has excelled _ itself 
during the past few days. Two days of so- 
called debate upon the White Paper on 

Defence. Then a day discussing the Navy 
Estimates. 

The debate on the White Paper was remarkable 
for three things. First there was the amazing 
spectacle of a Prime Minister, armed with a large 
majority and an unquestionable mandate from the 
people, wasting the time of the House in a long 
dissertation upon the subject of collective idiocy. 
Then the retorts of the Opposition. These demon- 
strated, if further demonstration was needed, the 
fact that Mr. Baldwin had weakened his case and 
failed miserably to justify himself with those with 
whom he seemed anxious to curry favour. Finally 
there were one or two constructive proposals from 
the member for Epping. 

Mr. Churchill did produce some relevant facts, 
although he was misguided enough to use these as 
brushes further to tar his pet béte noir. And he 
made proposals. He asked whether it would not 
be a good thing for immediate and rapid measure 
to be taken to make good the Navy’s deficiencies 
in destroyers. 

He pointed out, with perfect logic, that 
destroyers can be built quickly, and at the ship- 
building yards which at present lie idle and which 
cannot hope for contracts for the larger types of 
ships. He laid his finger upon that phrase in the 
White Paper which had been read with misgiving 
by everybody—that the Government proposed to 
carry forward a steady programme of replacement 
in destroyers. 


AN ADMIRALTY FORMULA 

This misgiving was not without reason, The 
fact that the ill-famed London Treaty allotted a 
lifetime of twelve years to destroyers and a total 
tonnage in these craft equal to exactly twelve flo- 
tillas had proved irresistible to the Admiralty and 
the Government. Here was the perfect formula. 
By building one flotilla a year ‘‘ steady replace- 
ment’ could go on ad infinitum. It is this 
passion for steady programmes of replacement 
which is responsible for the fact that to-day the 
Navy has less than fifty per cent. of its destroyer 
strength made up of modern ships. And here is 
the Government, prating of ‘‘ making good the 
gaps in our defences’’ and in the same breath 
speaking of “‘a programme of steady replacement.” 

It must be remembered that destroyers can be 
built quickly. For this reason, the more urgent 
the emergency the more necessary it is to build 
destroyers, which have a reasonable chance of 
taking part in the suppression of the emergency. 
There is another factor be be considered. That is 
that the destroyer is the reply to the submarine. 
Soon after the signing of the London Naval Treaty 
British naval experts were of the opinion that our 


And Still We Wait 


By Periscope 


allowance of destroyers under this Treaty was 
grossly inadequate in view of the continued sub- 
marine building of other nations. That was four 
years ago. What is the situation to-day ? 

Every nation except Great Britain has reinforced 
its submarine strength by large numbers of 
modern boats. So great has been the stimulus in 
submarine building that the average number of 
submarines possessed by other nations (excluding 
Germany) is now at least double that of the British 
Empire. Of the submarine fleets of the -world, 
that of Soviet Russia is by far the greatest. And 
Russia is continuing to build submarines at a 
phenomenal rate. 

Yet where are our destroyers? Apparently 
stillborn in this insane obsession for steady re- 
placements. It is amazing—astounding—that 
even the Admiralty can be content with steady 
replacements in a world where everything is 
blatantly unsteady. 

After Mr. Winston Churchill’s perfectly. justi- 
fiable request that Lord Stanley, in opening the 
debate on the Navy Estimates, should interpret the 
words of the White Paper so far as destroyer con- 
struction was concerned, one hoped for some 
crumb of comfort. 


THE CONVOY QUESTION 

But it was not forthcoming. Lord Stanley 
acted the part set for him by Mr. Churchill when 
he referred to him in the earlier debate as he who 
‘‘ represents the Admiralty so agreeably in this 
House.’’ Lord Stanley was nothing if not agree- 
able. He was at pains to explain the monetary 
outlay of the Navy Estimates—none of which is 
concerned with the rearmament visualised in the 
White Paper. When he came to the question of 
destroyers he remarked blandly that the Admiralty 
was satisfied that a steady replacement programme 
was what was required. In explanation he volun- 
teered a few figures. These were to the effect that 
more than half of our present destroyer strength 
is composed of obsolete ships. These ships, said 
Lord Stanley, are quite capable of carrying out 
convoy duties. 

One would not like to contradict the noble Lord, 
but he appears to be thinking only of the convoy 
work required during the last war, and only a 
fraction of that. Has he forgotten that we had 
nearly double the number of destroyers in 1917 
that we have to-day—and that even then the prin- 
ciple of convoy could not be instituted on a large 
scale until America came to the rescue with more 
destroyers? Since the war other nations have 
been busy producing ships of a type eminently 
suited to attack on trade. Any convoy escorts 
which we shall have to supply in the next war will 
have to be, numerically if not individually, equal 
to the raiders, both surface and submerged, which 
may be met. 
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RACING 


Avenger 


Reynoldstown 


By David Learmonth 


eo Heavens, by this time next week, the 

Grand National will be over and done with 
and we shall be able to get on with the 
inquest. I am heartily tired of writing about it 
and I should imagine everyone is sick to death of 
reading about it. 

I think Avenger or Reynoldstown will win. 
You can pay your money and take your choice. 
My name being David and not Samuel, I do not 
pretend to know which of them will beat the other 
or even if either of them will complete the course. 
On form, Avenger should win; Reynoldstown has 
experience of the course. Now you know as much 
about it as I do. I would add, however, one 
word. It is not wise to make too much of a fetish 
of previous experience over Liverpool. Reynolds- 
town had never seen the course before he won 
last year. 

Blue Prince has sadly disappointed me and I 
can no longer raise any enthusiasm over him. 
Golden Miller I have no confidence in whatever. 
Keen Blade seems to me the most likely to gain 
third place. It is by no means beyond the bounds 
of possibility that he should win. I understand 
that his owner has backed him. 


Perilous Racing 

Let us turn now to more immediate events, to 
the Grand Military at Sandown Park, which I 
have heard described before now as the most 
dangerous meeting in England. There is some 
justification for this; for such races as the Maiden 
Hunters Steeplechase are most perilous events to 
ride in. A large and unruly field of half schooled 
horses, most of them ridden by untutored jockeys, 
is the general rule here. They usually start off 
at a great pace, crossing and jostling each other, 
and the course frequently resembles a battlefield 
before half the distance has been covered. 

There is something sad about this; because it is 
obvious that a lot of young officers, all of them 
probably quite good horsemen, are starting to 
learn race riding in quite the wrong way. It is 
all very well to talk about ‘‘ sporting efforts ’’ and 
having a bit of fun’”’ or, ‘‘only wanting a ride,” 
but if one aspires to ride in races at all, one might 
as well learn to do it properly. As things are 
at present, most of the competitors do not even 
get their ride, and it is difficult to see how a 
journey of a few hundred yards ending with a 
heavy fall can be much fun. 

The only way to learn steeplechase riding is to 
get an experienced horse who knows all about the 
game. It would be an excellent rule if these 
soldiers’ races for semi-schooled hunters were con- 
fined to riders who had ridden a certain number 
of times in public before. As things are at 
present, far too much promising material is wasted 
and young officers who might make good amateur 
riders never improve because they never get far 


enough in a steeplechase to learn anything about 
the art of race riding. If one examines the records 
of our many excellent amateur riders one finds that 
their progress dated from the time they rode 
properly trained and experienced horses. It is 
all wrong that the getting of a horse round a Park 
course should be a sort of tour de force. 

However The Grand Military has my favourite 
jumping race, the Imperial Cup. This is the most 
important hurdle race handicap of the season, 
though the Liverpool hurdle race is worth more 
money. I wish the Sandown executive could see 
their way to increasing the prize by another five 
hundred pounds, which would seem only equit- 
able; but I cannot argue that this is necessary in 
order to maintain the prestige of the race, which 
seems in no danger of diminishing. 

A good deal has been written on the subject of 
stake money this year. There is another aspect of 
the question and that is the tremendous prices one 
has to pay to buy a likely-looking steeplechaser. 
Two or three thousand pounds is by no means an 
unheard of sum for an animal with possibilities 
and the chance of getting this amount back in 
stake money is almost infinitesimal. In fact, the 
owner who gets back half his outlay can account 
himself lucky, while the one who gets back nothing 
at all, cannot complain of outrageously bad luck. 


Crazy Prices 


These prices seem to me almost crazy. They 
seem crazier still when one probes deeper into the 
matter. A hurdler or steeplechaser with some 
useful form is expensive enough; but a likely sort 
in Ireland, absolutely untried, appears to be worth 
almost its weight in gold. This has ever been 
so and will continue to be as long as rich men 
interest themselves in the game. In fact the 
Situation may get worse, as the Irish are not 
breeding the same number of good horses that they 
used to, so it is reasonable to suppose that the 
shortage will get more acute. There is also a 
possibility that Russia will enter the market for 
steeplechasers. 

Anyhow, whatever the reason, if one sets out to 
buy a young ’chaser as such one has to pay 
through the nose, and much the same thing 
applies to hurdlers, though the Newmarket 
sales provide most of the recruits here. Then 
one discovers that some wretched plater from the 
Flat is infinitely better than one’s two thousand 
pound bargain; and if one is rich enough and the 
owner is willing to sell, one pays four thousand 
pounds for it. This proves an excellent purchase, 
winning four races and nine hundred pounds in 
stakes before it goes wrong, being retired to the 
stud if it is a stallion at a fee of nine guineas and 
ten and sixpence the groom. 


High-class steeplechasing is a rich man’s game. 
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T would be stupid in the extreme to attempt to 

minimise the seriousness of the international 
crisis with which Europe is confronted owing 
to the German re-occupation of the Rhineland. 
But it would be even sillier to permit the gravity 
of the situation to obsess us all to such an extent 
as to relegate the great question of the re-armament 
of England to a quite secondary place. It is 
perfectly true to say that if that question had been 
given the prominence it ought to have had, but 
did not obtain, during the last two or three years, 
the position of England in world affairs would, in 
all probability, have been decisive. 

Had there been an England with an armament 
adequate for all emergencies, the crisis would have 
had a much less formidable character than it has, 
and we should have been prepared to face it 
calmly and in accordance with our own Imperial 
interests. But our miserable Government pursued 
a very different policy; it made the League of 


‘Nations—the fate of which is once again said to 


be in the balance !—the shield of England, and 
utterly neglected what used to be her “‘sure shield,”’ 
the Navy, and her Army and Air Forces. To 
future historians it will seem an absolutely incred- 
ible story; yet it is true, and the man who is 
responsible, at any rate for the last two or three 
years, is Mr. Stanley Baldwin. 


INCOMPETENCE 


It was Baldwin who spoke on defence problems 
for the Government even before he became Prime 
Minister. Nobody can have forgotten his seem- 
ingly convincing statement about having as power- 
ful an Air Force as that of any country within 
striking distance of our shores—and how little he 
really meant what he said, as soon was evident 
from the superlatively slight addition made to the 
insufficient number of aeroplanes we possessed at 
that time. And, however poor the public memory 
may be, it cannot but recollect that he showed how 
ignorant he was respecting the strength of the 
German Air Forces. Later, he admitted his mis- 
take. It was the kind of blunder, however, that is 
worse than a crime. And he went on blundering. 


About a month ago Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
one of the leading Conservatives of the country, 
as everyone knows, played the part of candid 
friend to Baldwin, by exposing in the most ruth- 
less fashion the Prime Minister’s incompetence as 
Chairman of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
It was a speech of the damning sort, such as has 
rarely been heard in Parliament. Chamberlain 
also in effect told Baldwin that he had seriously 
blundered over the Hoare-Laval proposals for 
peace betwen Italy and Abyssinia. And on 
Saturday last he again accused Baldwin of having 
made an egregious blunder in appointing Sir 
Thomas Inskip, the Attorney-General, to be the 


Another Baldwin Blunder 


By Robert Machray 


** Faithful 


Minister for co-ordinating Defence. 
are the wounds of a friend !”’ 


Never was there a more surprising appointment 
—according to his own confession it even 
surprised Sir Thomas, who has no qualifications 
whatever for this extremely important post, 
for which indeed a _ special training, long 
experience, aptitude and flair are required. 
As Sir Austen observed, Winston Churchill has 
the ‘‘ great and wide experience of the matters of 
defence ’’ that fit him for this position ‘‘ as no 
other living politician ’’ is fitted, but Baldwin has 
passed him by. Why? Is it because Churchill 
has been proved to be right about the need for 
British re-armament and Baldwin has had to con- 


fess he was absolutely wrong? And it rankles? 


NO QUALIFICATIONS 


One of the reasons given by Baldwin’s following 
for the appointment of Inskip is that the latter’s 
attitude to foreign affairs has been so colourless 
and void of offence to all concerned that no country 
can feel he is hostile to it or in favour of any 
particular Power or group of Powers. Winston, 
of course, is a man who holds very definite views 
and takes care to pronounce them as definitely; 
he lets everybody know exactly where he stands, 
and surely it is better to put trust and confidence 
in a man of positive character, with the drive and 
force that accompany it, than in the colourless, 
negative type of being? 


The real point is that Baldwin, after shilly- 
shallying in his usual manner, though delay was 
in the circumstances quite inexcusable, has 
appointed to this post of a significance to the wel- 
fare of England that cannot be exaggerated, a 
man who no doubt is an excellent lawyer, but who 
obviously has not the requisite qualifications for 
it. Nor do the stern exigencies of the situation 
allow him the time for serving something in the 
nature of an apprenticeship. At once he has to 
plunge into the midst of things—things of which 
he knows nothing. It is a very serious matter, 


perhaps one, in the issue, of life and death to us 
all. 


Does it not look as if Baldwin had blundered 
once again? Or is it that he cares so little for 
pressing on with the re-armament programme— 
inadequate as it is—that he is supremely indifferent 
about the Minister whose business it is to co- 
ordinate Defence? This would be well in keeping 
with Baldwin’s record during these highly critical 
years, for it demonstrates beyond all doubt how 
from a sheer perversity of laziness and dislike to 
be bothered he has not taken the trouble to under- 
stand the fundamentals of the tense European 
situation and its inescapable corollary — that 
England must be strong if she is not to go under. 
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O, Sir,” said Mr. Duff Cooper, 
_ Minister for War, “‘ When I 
am asked if—in case of a sudden 


Are we Arming to fd 


attack upon this country without 


warning—we are prepared to defend 
ourselves, I say, ‘NO’ AND WE 
DON’T INTEND TO BE!!! 


“We still believe and hope 


we shall .continue to believe that 


‘civilised’ nations will behave in 


a ‘civilised ’ manner.” 
SO NOW WE KNOW. 


BRITAIN IS NOT ARMING FOR HER OWN 


DEFENCE. 


Furthermore, if we are not, as Mr. Duff Cooper 
tells uss ARMING TO DEFEND OUR OWN 
COUNTRY—why do we want a “Minister of 


Defence ” ? 


Why call it “DEFENCE” at all ?—if we are 
not permitted to defend our own shores. 


IS ALL THIS BRITISH MONEY TO BE 
TAKEN FROM THE POCKETS OF BRITISHERS, 
ONLY TO BE SPENT FOR THE DEFENCE OF 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS? 


VISCOUNT MONSELL 
First Lord of the Admiralty 


VISCOUNT SWINTON 
Air Minister 
Innocent people like myself would like to ask Mr. 
Duff Cooper exactly what he means by “ civilised” 
nations ? 


For “ civilised ” nations as well as “ uncivilised” 
nations are all prepared to DEFEND THEIR OWN 
COUNTRY — WITH THE EXCEPTION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


DOES MR. DUFF COOPER CONSIDER 
ENGLAND IS MORE “ CIVILISED ” OR MORE 
“UNCIVILISED” IN REFUSING TO DO WHAT 
EVERY OTHER NATION IS DOING ? 

And is it behaving in a “ civilised ” or even a digni- 
fied manner when—with Britain left utterly without arms 
to defend herself—Mr. Eden goes round hat in hand to 
all the little nations STILL LEFT IN THE LEAGUE 
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War 


Mr. DUFF COOPER 
Minister for War 


OF NATIONS BRIBING THEM to come to our help 
in the event of our being attacked ? Yet we are not 
permitted to defend ourselves. 


As he did in the case of Jugoslavia—which we again 
quote :— 


The increase of 25% in the egg imports for 
January, as compared with ‘the average for that 
month in the past five years, has come as a shock 
| to the thousands of poultry farmers up and down 
the country. 

" The situation is critical because the season of 
_ THOMAS — the hen’s large output is approaching, when foreign 
Minister for the Co-ordination dumping with its ruinous effect on prices is expected 
of Defence to become yet more serious. 


It adds to the indignation of our poultry farmers that just at this moment, to 
compensate Jugoslavia for her loss through the sanctions imposed upon Italy, 
she is being allowed to export to this country 25,000,000 eggs free of all duty and 
20,009 cwt. of chickens at a duty of only Id. per Ib., instead of the normal toll of 3d. 


The National Poultry Farmer’s Council has very reasonably protested against this 
sacrifice of British welfare for a League of Nations’ manoeuvre; and it would be 
entirely justified in pressing for compensation. 


MUST ONLY THE FOREIGNER BE COMPENSATED ? 
Such vital industries as farming—shipping—mining—are not of any im- 


portance in Mr. Baldwin’s Government. 


So at the risk of being unladylike, may I venture to ask Mr. Duff 
Cooper, Minister for War, WHAT THE — — ARE WE SUPPOSED 
TO BE ARMING FOR? IF IT IS NOT TO DEFEND OUR 


KING AND COUNTRY ? 
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HE early morning sun beat down upon the 
wild waste of Exmoor, banishing the faint 
swirls of mist before its strong rays. The 

grass was grey with dew and the shrubs were 
spangled with cobwebs, sure sign of a day of 
blazing heat. But while the moor was already 
beginning to feel the heat of this August sun, the 
deep combes lay veiled in shadow. Here, indeed, 
among the thickness of the trees was shade and 
shelter for the wild life of the moor. 

In one of these densely wooded combes lay a 
stag. He lay in a thicket of bracken and thorn 
and so still did he lie that it would have been 
difficult to detect him even at a short distance. He 
was magnificent beast. His coat was a beautiful 
russet colour. His body was powerful and yet 
agile. But his crowning glory was his head. He 
bore upon it his full rights, brow, bay, trey and 
two atop on each side making ten points in all. 


The weight of these antlers caused him to keep 
his head raised so that the horns rested upon his 
back. 

He dozed in his thicket, for he had been abroad 
all night in search of food, and had travelled many 
miles between dusk and dawn. But now he was 
home again in this peaceful combe where there 
was nought to disturb him but the perpetual buz- 
zing of the flies. He lay still and took his rest. 

At the farm which lay a mile from the head of 
the combe all was bustle and confusion. Car after 
car drew up and discharged booted and spurred 
occupants. Wizen-faced grooms walked horses to 
and fro. A great crowd of foot-people stood and 
admired or criticised, and in the centre of this busy 


gathering were twenty-five couple of great solemn- 
faced hounds. 


Red Deer 


By Dan Russell 


Waiting for the Stag to get away. 


At eleven o’clock the Master gave the word. 
The pack was shut into one of the barns and the 
huntsman went off with three couple of the tufters, 
These were old and trusted hounds who were to 
rouse the deer from his couch and push him out of 
covert. When he was well away the pack would 
be laid on. The tufters could be trusted to stick 
to their chosen quarry until he broke and not to 
change to a fresh deer. 

The stag was sleeping lightly when the distant 
voice of the huntsman came faintly to his keen 
ears. Instantly he was wide awake. He pressed 
himself flat into the bracken and waited like a 
carven statue. The horn-like calling of the hunts- 
man drew nearer and the stag could hear the 
crackle of bracken beneath the hounds’ feet. 
Nearer they came and nearer and still he did not 
move. He was hoping that they would draw over 
him. But he was unlucky. 


A stray gust of wind brought his scent to one 
of the hounds. It stood motionless for a moment 
as if seeking the direction from which the taint had 
come. Then with a deep ‘‘ Ough, ough,”’ it 
plunged into the thicket where the stag was lying. 
The other hounds flew after it and the sharp music 
of the horn cheered them on. 

With one great bound the stag was up and 
away, his antlers rattling on the branches like a 
boy’s stick on railings. After him came the great, 
pied hounds, crying aloud their joy in deep, savage 
voices. Round and round the combe they went 
and the stag knew that he could not shake them 
off in covert; he must make for the open moor, 
where his speed and endurance would stand him 
in good stead. 

Out of covert he ran at top speed and up the 
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slope of the hill. As he breasted the hill he saw 
before him the waves of bracken and heather rising 
in long curves until they met the sky. All was 
quiet behind him so he slackened speed and went 
on in an easy canter. 

But soon he heard a sound which made him 
run his hardest, the deep voices of the pack as 
they were laid on to his line. On he went and on, 
cantering steadily but very fast, for he knew that 
scent was good and he must run or die. Over 
heather, bracken and stream he went without a 
pause, up stony ridges where the heather grew but 
thinly and over gorse-grown wastes which instinct 
told him would slow the soft-footed hounds. The 
sun beat fiercely on him as he cantered and his 
breathing became fast and deep. His mouth was 
growing parched and his antlered head felt heavy, 
but he still felt strong, and he knew that soon he 
would come to water. Gallantly he pressed on, 
over a long, long slope of heather and down the 
other side. 

Another few hundred yards and he was in the 
shelter of the oak coppice and in his ears was the 
merry chatter of the stream. Eagerly he scrambled 
down through the trees and entered the singing 
water and it seemed to him that never had he felt 
anything so delicious as that cool water lapping 
round his weary limbs. 

He hardly stopped to drink, but ran straight 


down-stream, for he knew that the hounds were 
not far behind. Even as he ran he heard the wild 
cry swell as they breasted the hill. He kept 
steadily down stream, screened from view by the 
canopy of hazel and alder. But now his limbs 
began to stiffen and he knew that he could run no 
more. Ina deep pool he moved under a screening 
elder bush and sank himself beneath the friendly 
water until only his antlers and his nose remained 
above the surface. 

Up-stream he heard the cry of the hounds cease 
as they lost the scent where he had entered the 
water. Then for a long time there was silence. 
Then a jay screamed twice. He heard the sound 
of horses coming down the bank. They were 
trying the banks to see where he had left the water. 
The stag remained motionless, his only hope now 
was that the water would conceal his body-scent. 

On they came down the stream-side, the eager, 
questing hounds and the huntsman. They were 
above the stag, they halted a moment as if in 
doubt and then they passed on. An hour passed 


and still he lay still under the screen of elders. 
Then he heard the long wail of the horn calling 
off the hounds. Still he did not move. 

The hounds had long been gone when at last 
he rose from the stream. He shook the water from 
his russet coat and walked stiffly into the trees to 
take his well-earned rest upon a couch of bracken. 


HE primary object of any criminal investiga- 
tion is to identify the criminal, and in some 
instances—as in the case of a mutilated body 
—his victim. 

It seems to most of us an easy matter to recog- 
nise a friend or an enemy, but in fact this question 
of recognition is one of the major problems the 
police have to face. 

Dr. Locard quotes an interesting example which 
is a striking illustration of the difficulties of 
recognition. Two years ago a man was killed at a 
railway crossing at a station a few miles south of 
Lyon. A woman, overcome with grief, positively 
identified the man as her husband. She was 
escorted home, and on her return found her 
husband calmly eating his lunch. 

Technically, this affair was so interesting that 
a special investigation was made. According to 
the evidence of two or three witnesses who knew 
both men they did not greatly resemble each other, 
but the face of the dead man had come closely to 
approximate to that of the survivor. In death, 
owing to the cessation of muscular control, changes 
may take place which seem to affect the structure 
of the face. 

I have said ‘‘seem to affect.”’ Bertillon’s method 
of identification turns upon the fact that certain 
measurements of the head and body of an adult 


Crime and Science 


By a Well-known Criminologist 


(A Graduate of the University of Lyon, and an assistant in the Laboratory of Technical Police, Lyon.) 


person remain constant. 
ten measurements he advocated sufficed to identify 
any adult individual. 

The method is of classical importance and is one 
of the landmarks in the history of criminal 


It was assumed that the 


investigation. But with the discovery of the 
unique character of individual fingerprints, it was 
superceded. It is much simpler to record finger- 
prints than ten rather complicated measurements. 

There are also one or two test cases in which 
Bertillonage seems to have broken down. One 
of these was the affair of the two Will Wests, 
which is one of the strangest coincidences in 
criminal history. 

A negro named Will West was committed to a 
penitentiary in Kansas. The clerk in the record 
office thought he recognised the man, who, how- 
ever, declared that he had never been in that prison 
before. The clerk did not believe him, but the 
man persisted in his declaration. An examination 
of the records showed that this penitentiary housed 
another negro also named Will West, who was 
indistinguishable from the new prisoner, at least 
when they wore hats. The Bertillon measurements 
agreed closely. Their fingerprints, however, were 
quite different, a striking illustration of the dis- 
tinction between recognition and identification. 

In another affair, an unfortunate Peruvian was 
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arrested in Buenos Aires on account of the close 
correspondence of Bertillon measurements with 
those of a well-known recidivist. 

This does not mean that Bertillonage, as it is 
called, is entirely out of date. It has another and 
equally significant use. 

Most of us carry in our minds the most inaccurate 


portraits even of our friends. We have never 
really studied their faces. This accounts for the 
kind of description of ‘*‘ wanted’? men which 
appear in the newspapers. ‘‘ Brown hair and dark 
eyes. Is about thirty. When last seen was wear- 
ing... .’’ Such things are not very helpful to 
the police. 

Bertillonage is a scientific method of recognition. 
Photographic sections of the face to be studied are 
prepared. In full face the forehead, the nose, the 
mouth, and the chin are viewed separately ; in pro- 
file the ears. After the face has been examined 
piecemeal in this fashion the facial photographs 
are studied as a whole. It has been proved that 
detectives trained in this way can recognise after 
a study of the photographs a living individual, who 
they have never before seen, among a crowd. 

In many cases, of course, suitable photographs 
are not available. For the complete practice of 
Bertillonage it is necessary to have photographs of 
the full face and profile. But even in the absence 
of good photographic evidence, Bertillonage can 
achieve remarkable results. 

In the winter of 1926 a young woman was dis- 
covered wandering in Frankfort who declared that 


she was the Grand Duchess Anastasia, daughter 
of the late Tzar. She declared she had escaped 
from Russia, and was the sole survivor of her un. 
happy family. The girl obtained considerable 
backing in the newspapers, both in Germany and 
America, and a judicial inquiry was set on foot to 
test her claim. Professor Bischoff, the eminent 
expert in criminology in Lausanne, was requested 
to report on the case. 

Allowing for the lapse of time, tnere was cer. 
tainly some resemblance between the appellant and 
the Grand Duchess. The photographs that Pro- 
fessor Bischoff was able to obtain of the Tzar's 
daughter left a good deal to be desired. Photo- 
graphs, however, were taken of the appellant in 
positions corresponding to those of the Grand 
Duchess. A number of measurements were then 
made and the relation between these measurements 
worked out on Bertillon principles. The differ- 
ences were marked. Owing to the lapse of time, 
however, and the fact that the Grand Duchess was 
not adult when the photographs were taken, this 
was not conclusive. 

What was conclusive was the form of the ears, 
At first it had not been possible to secure a photo- 
graph of Anastasia which revealed the ears, but 
finally one was obtained. The patterns of the ear, 
like the fingerprint, remains practically un- 
changed throughout life. Profound differences 
were shown to exist between the form of the Grand 
Duchess’ ear and that of the appellant. She was 
proved without doubt to be an impostor. 


MOTORING 


Anti;Dazzle Legislation 


BY SEFTON CUMMINGS 


HERE are few who will quarrel with the 
proposed new regulations making the dip- 
ping of headlights compulsory when meet- 

ing another car at night. But there seem to be 
some well founded criticisms of the manner in 
which the regulations have been framed. 


The R.A.C., by no means an unduly vocal or 
alarmist body, in an exhaustive criticism has 
described them as unworkable; and so, looking at 
them from an entirely logical point of view, they 
are. 

But I do not set much store for that. We are 
not a logical people and because a system is techni- 
cally unworkable, it does not follow that it will not 
work. The ban on horn sounding at night is 
not strictly workable, at least not without trebling 
or quadrupling the police force, yet in practice it 
has virtually stopped night horn sounding alto- 
gether. On the other hand the thirty mile limits, 
almost as unworkable, have most certainly not 
stopped the majority of drivers from exceeding that 
speed in the forbidden areas, judging by what one 
sees. The truth is, it is impossible to tell without 
experiment what percentage of the motoring pub- 
lic will obey a new order; nor can one form any 
estimate by judging the sense of the measure. The 


thirty mile limits as at present fixed are often un- 
necessary ; the ban on horn sounding is devilishly 
dangerous. 

So, I am afraid, will the dipping regulations be, 
unless a provision is made that when the lamps are 
dipped the off head light must throw a reasonably 
strong beam just above the near side kerb. If 
any form of device is permitted, however mal- 
adjusted, there will, I fear, be a wholesale slaughter 
of cyclists. There probably will be in any case, 
unless they are made to carry proper tail-lights 
instead of the ridiculous reflectors which cannot be 
seen when the motorist’s lights are dimmed and 
another car is approaching. I am sure the majority 
of accidents to cyclists at night must be due to 
this cause. 

I am not sure that the proposed regulations do 
not go in too much for figures. Thus an order 
that head-lamps must dazzle at a certain distance 
with the eye level a certain distance above 
the ground seems too stereotyped and likely 
to defeat its own object. I would prefer something 
in more general terms; for I feel that so rigid a 
definition can only lead to prevarication and hair- 
splitting. 

It may not be possible to adjust iights so that 
no-one approaching is dazzled, in view of the 
different heights above the ground of ancient and 
modern cars; but certainly there is no excuse for 
the driver who allows his lights to point in all 
directions and I agree that a case of extreme care- 
lessness in this direction should be made the sub- 
ject of police action. 
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THEATRE NOTES 


“Dusty Ermine” Comedy Theatre 
By Neil Grant 


NE frequently sees plays which, as it were, 
O sneak into London, unheralded and unsung. 
No press agent noises their approach, no 
interviews appear in the Press, and none of the 
actresses contrive to lose their jewels on the eve of 
the production. They arrive from nowhere and too 
often they disappear in the same way and equally 
suddenly. 

‘‘ Dusty Ermine ”’ arrived in just such a way, 
but I, for my part, shall be very disappointed if it 
does not manage to stay at the Comedy Theatre 
for quite a long time. 


The theme is simple. Walter Kent, K.C., is 
the representative of a long line of gentlemen who 
have been connected with the legal profession. His 
brother Jim has been incarcerated in connection 
with a little matter of forgery. Walter’s son, 
Gilbert, inherits his uncle’s talent and is likely to 
get on the wrong side of the minions of the law. 
After that—but why give the game away? Better 
to go and see it. 


The acting is more noticeable for its team work 
than for any “ star’’ performances, so one can 
only say that the burden of the day was borne by 
Douglas Jeffries, Leonora Corbett, William Fox 
(better than I have seen him before) and A. R. 
Whatmore. Mr. Whatmore presents the play, 
produces it and acts in it. Whatmore could you 
want ? 


’ 


“Lysistrata ” Gate Theatre Studio 


Aristophanes 


DO not think there is very much chance that 
this English version by Reginald Beckwith 
and Andrew Cruickshank, will be put on for 
arun in the West End. However serious Aristo- 
phanes’ purpose may have been in writing this 
plea for peace between the nations, he had a some- 
what blunt way of expressing himself and his 
verbal quips, while fulfilling their purpose 
admirably, would hardly be acceptable on the 
vicarage lawn. 

Mr. Norman Marshall has produced this com- 
paratively unfamiliar work with a nice sense of 
style and a boldness of attack which disarms criti- 
cism, and he was fortunate in having an excellent 
setting designed by Mr. Hedley Briggs. The 
ladies, particularly Miss Joan Swinstead as 
Lysistrata and Miss Sylvia Coleridge as the pecu- 
liarly outspoken Calonice, took their fences without 
flinching. Of the men, I would select as my 
favourite an Old Man, but whether he was the 
First, Second, or Third Old Man only a reference 
to the original text, unhappily not by me at the 
moment, could tell me. Perhaps Messrs. Hwfa 
Pryse, Eric Elliott and Reginald Beckwith would 
consent to share the honours. I refer to the one with 
the Old School Torso. 


_ A most amusing evening which I regret to think 
is not likely to be repeated. 


“Pride and Prejudice” St. James’ Theatre 
By Helen Jerome. 


I AM not one of those people who is for ever 

yearning to see his favourite home depicted on 
the stage or the screen. On the whole I prefer to 
let my Barretts, my Pickwicks, my Jane Eyres and 
my Mr. Bennets form themselves in my own 
imagination, and live and grow there. I did, 
however, enjoy Miss Jerome’s dramatisation very 
much indeed, mainly because I felt that she did 
not do violence to any of my preconceived ideas 
on the subject of Jane Austen’s famous novel. Mr. 
Atholl Stewart was as much like my Mr. Bennet 
as flesh and blood could be, Mr. Hugh Williams 
was my Mr. Darcy and Miss Celia Johnson my 
Elizabeth. I was not quite so much at home with 
Miss Barbara Everest’s Mrs. Bennet, but that 
may be as much my fault as hers. Mr. Rex 
Whistler’s décor was exactly what it should be 
and Mr. Gilbert Miller produced with the utmost 
discretion. 


“La Weir” Savoy Theatre 


‘or A WEIR ” opened at the Savoy Theatre on 

Monday weck in a programme of fifteen 
dances. This was at the same time too little to 
convince and too much really to enjoy. A Ruth 
Draper, by drawing on every shade of emotion, 
avoids the ennui which almost inevitably attends 
a one-man show, but La Weir, greatly pains- 
taking, greatly conscientious, did not succeed in 
being anything else but the same person in different 
clothes. 

Some of the purely hoydenish dances were more 
successful, but one was somewhat worried by the 
fact that the ‘‘ danse du ventre ’’ seemed to insinu- 
ate its way into local dances which were as far 
apart as Algiers, Mexico and India. The dresses 
were for the most part entrancing and the best 
part of each dance was its conclusion for which the 
dancer had chosen some signal or salute which pro- 
vided an artistic climax. 


“Fay Marbre” Duke of York’s Theatre 


INCE this performance only lasted for one 

night, there is not much point in criticising 

it in detail. All that can be said has been said. 
De Mortuis. . . . C.S. 


THE LONDON ASSOCIATION 
OF 


CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANTS 


The half-yearly PRELIMINARY INTERMEDIATE 
and FINAL EXAMINATIONS will be held on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, the 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
June next, in London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Nottingham, Plymouth and Sheffield. 


Entries should be received on, or before, the Ist 
April. Further particulars may be obtained from 
the offices of the Association at 50, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
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The Crimes 


MADAM,— 


Mr. Baldwin’s appointment to the New Ministry of 
Defence is typical of his contempt for the wishes of the 
majority of the electorate, and the Conservatives of the 
House of Commons who expected Winston Churchill. 
His record of mistakes in being out of touch with his 
party is shocking. 

He pledged himself to Joynson Hicks behind the back 
of the Cabinet and gave all women the suffrage, hoping 
to secure their votes—which he did not. At Aix, on his 
own responsibility, he authorised Lord Irwin to promise 
self-determination to India. He stated that ‘‘ our frontier 
was on the Rhine ’’ and took no steps to defend it. He 
misled the country about the defensive strength of our 
air force as compared with Germany. He would not 
face the mass hysteria worked up by the League of 
Nations Union about the Hoare-Laval peace proposals 
and, therefore, jettisoned his foreign secretary to save his 
own skin. He pressed Ramsay MacDonald on to the 
graduates of Scottish Universities, a thing ‘‘ not done ”’ 
by Prime Ministers. 


He stated in the House of Commons that trade is to be 
facilitated with Soviet Russia, thus holding out the hand 
of Great Britain’s friendship to the Commintern and the 
Soviet who, between them, have executed or murdered 
over 8,000,000 of Russian and other inhabitants! (See 
National Review, March, p. 255.) 


Yet Mr. Baldwin has the effrontery in his election 
speeches to ask the electors to trust him and receives the 
usual journalistic ‘‘boosts” in consequence. He probably 
reads these. 


His last action in appointing a distinguished man, but 
one without any experience of or training for the par- 
ticular post for which Winston Churchill was qualified 
and generally wanted, shows Mr. Baldwin’s contempt for 
public opinion. The fact is Mr. Baldwin is too selfish 
and unpatriotic to appoint the man urgently needed for 
the crisis. It showed he was afraid of a strong man who 
had not Baldwin’s ingrained habit of procrastination, 
especially in matters of urgency. 


But what can be expected from an old man who dopes 
himself with tobacco smoke and nicotine and boasts that 
he does not read the newspapers and is thus ont of touch 
with the millions of voters who do? 


It is reported that Mr. Baldwin retires at the 
Coronation. Why should he make the Coronation an 
excuse for overstaying his welcome? ‘‘ A Patriot.” 


Decadent Journalism 


DEAR LaDy Houston,— 


I have recently returned home after many years abroad 
in various countries, and I search for an English paper, 
something, anything, with the English spirit and the 
English characters, and I find only that, apart from, the 
Saturday Review, these two things seem to have dis- 
appeared from journalism. 


Where have the English gone to? One cannot even 


find them in their own land! 


Abroad we already count as non-existent—or if our 
existence is granted, we are looked upon as very poor 
things, and are openly ridiculed even by the most 
benighted races. 


Our foreign policy seems to be in the hands of people, 
not only unpleasant, but definitely feeble-minded, and 
Mr. Baldwin and his Cabinet seem far better suited for a 
Bedlam than a Government. Our young men are rotted 
by years on the dole and organised laziness and the 
national idea of glory does not go further than “ six- 
pennyworth of dark and light and twopence in the 
football pool,” as I heard it aptly put the other day. Is 
this the race that conquered half the world ? 


of Baldwin 


And the reappearance of that national infection, 
Ramsay MacDonald, is a standard menace to the moral 
health of the nation, and a foul insult to the memory of 
our glorious dead—dead, far away, that he the great 
Judas might prosper and flourish in the land they left 
for ever. 

Good luck to you in your fight against this great 
general disease. JOHN 

Ist Canadians Division, 

87, Cromwell Road. 


Lady Houston’s Courage 


Please may I thank you for the splendid effort you 
have for a long time been making, and are still so 
making, as a Briton. 


Two complimentary copies are here just now, and, 
to-night, while calling with a friend of mine who is in 
charge of the Royal Scots Club, Edinburgh, I saw your 
copy of 7/3/36 lying in the Library. I remarked on it 
to Capt. Clark who was showing me over the club, and I 
expressed my thankfulness that I saw your paper there, 
where many can read it. 


There is a special purpose which I have, however, in 
writing. 

It is this: with regard to this irresponsible young fool 
—I must class him as dangerous in the extreme (tragic!) 
—‘‘ Comrade’? Eden (I shudder at the soubriquet, 
‘“Mr.’’)—I listened to his address under the anspices of 
that dreadful horde, the League of Nations Union. 


I heard him make reference to yourself in conjunction 
with Mr. Garvin. He was endeavouring to pass off as a 
joke what ‘‘ Lady Houston or Mr. Garvin ” might say. 
“Were his reference to you in Parliament the other day, 
anything but a falgon de parler, it would be false. 


I merely write to support you in your noble fight. 
Your hoardings throughout London, when I passed 
through, were splendid. 


May God bless yon and all of us in our struggle against 
the Wrath to Come. HuME SLEIGH (Major). 


New Club, Edinburgh. 


Protest Against Folly 


SIR,—In view of the Duce’s broadcast threat to 
treat the imposition of oil Sanctions as an act of war, 
would it not be possible for Lady Houston, in conjunc- 
tion with the Morning Post, the Daily Mail and the Daily 
Express, to organise a monster demonstration in the 
Albert Hall, and call upon the Government to withdraw 
their support to an oil embargo, or any further Sanctions 
likely to involve us in war? 


It is perfectly criminal to start a European conflagra- 
tion over Abyssinia, just as we are beginning to recover 
from the last war. It would mean, too, sending our 
Navy and Army into action totally unprepared, with no 
adequate reserves of either men or munitions. 


However, there is no need for me to enlarge further on 
these facts, as, being a reader of your paper, I know you 
fully realise all the dangers. 


Why should not all of us, who consider the League of 
Nations, as at present constituted, a positive danger to 
peace, follow the example of the League of Nations Union 
and arrange a referendum? I believe if all the dangers 
were thoroughly explained in a pamphlet and this was 
distributed throughout the country, people womld be so 
stirred that Government would be forced to drop theif 
suicidal policy of treating the League as their sheet 
anchor. M. McL. Corsyn (Lt.-Col., Retd.) 

The Grange, New Buckenham, Norwich, 
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SIR,—The Assembly of the League balds its meetings 
at Geneva, but how Christian people can support a 
League of Nations passes all understanding. It seems 
that in every instance in the Bible in which leagues were 
formed they led to conspiracies, intrigues, deceit, and, 
usually, to war in the end. If we read Joshua, chapter 
ix; Judges ii; 1 Samuel iii; 1 Kings xv; we shall 
plainly see that it was so. 

But the warning against leagues is most clear in 
Daniel, chapter xi. There leagues of nations are spoken 
of, but only in connection with conflicts. The prophet 
prophesies of two great leagues, one from the north and 
the other from the south. Probably the one from the 
south is that now being formed, and the other from the 


north will very likely be led by Russia supported by 
Germany. 


These leagues are not for peace, but for war, and the 
conflicts for which they are preparing the way (and of 
which they will be the instruments) will culminate in 
the battle of Armegeddon. The King of the North will 
defeat the King of the South in the most awful war of all 
history, and will then take the Holy Land and plant the 
tabernacle of his palace there (v. 45). He will seek to 
exterminate the Jews in the Plain of Megidoo, and Christ 
will then appeai to save His people (Israel) and to reign. 


For all this the League of Nations is preparing the 
way. Christianity is the remedy for the world’s 
troubles, and not a League of Nations, which is only one 
more of man’s attempts to put the world right in his 
way, and is foredoomed to failure. The gospel of love 
ani goodwill is the divine remedy, and the only hope of 
a distracted world. M. E. WELLDON. 

Brooklands, Hatherley Road, 

Cheltenham. 
[And adequate defences.—Ep. ] 


Dominion Status 


SIR,—There is so much palaver in Parliament, the 
Press, and at public meetings, that general confusion 
prevails, and Ministerial and Bureaucratic dictation per- 
sists—the most recent instance being an Order in 
Council giving tariff concessions in consideration of sup- 
port of Oil Sanctions. 

In normal times a policy of compromise may be per- 
missible in dealing with domestic matters. But when, 
as now, the Crown, the Realm, Parliament and the lives 
and fate of the British are in peril, to rule by ‘political 
compromise must lead to trouble. Measnres of adequate 
protection will not be taken by a Cabinet in which 
Socialists, Defeatists, Internationalists and  anti- 
Imperialists hold office. 

So far as I can see, the only consistent critics of failure 
to sustain the Constitution and Empire Unity and 
Defence, are your contributors ‘‘ Kim ” and others, and 
Col. C. F. Stallard, K.C., M.P., Leader of the Dominion 
Party in South Africa. ‘ 


Fundamentally Wrong 


The Morning Post, curiously enough, has repeatedly 
said that questions of Constitutional Law only concern 
tourists and students, and that sentiment, alone, holds 
the Empire together, and that 


“‘ If one of the Dominions wished to secede, it would 
not be restrained by any legal or constitutional bar.” 
This assertion is fundamentally wrong—all conserva- 

tive associations must have a Code, Covenant, or sort of 
“ Articles of Association,” to bind them, or they will 
fall apart. Discipline, respect, and obedience to law, are 
themselves ‘‘ sentiments ” of reverence for authority, 
and of honour, and self-sacrifice for general welfare—just 
as much as loyalty to the Crown and Empire, of which 
they form part. 


Col. Stallard and his associated M.P.’s have made a 
very good analysis of ‘‘ The Status Bills—their meaning 


The Unchristian League 


CORRESPONDENCE 


and Effect.” In this the Agreement made in 1921 with 
the Imperial Government, is quoted, whereby the 
Admiralty was ‘ secured in the right of perpetual user 
for naval purposes to all War Department lands and 
buildings which they then occupied. The Union Govern. 
ment also agreed to undertake responsibility for the 
Cape Peninsular land defences including the Naval 
Dockyard at Simonstown as a base and naval fuelling 
Station of the British Navy and to keep them in a state 
of defence for Imperial purposes so that the station would 
at all times be able to discharge its functions as a naval 
link in the sea-communications of the British Empire.’ 


The Legal Position 


The analysis goes on to cite opinions of various 
authorities that the Statute of Westminster does not 
abolish the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, and that no Sovereign Independence 
was conferred upon any Dominion by the Imperial 
Conference Report. 


The Analysis sums up the Status Bills as declaring, per 

contra, 

(a) That South Africa is bound by no legal tie whatever 
to the Empire. 

(b) That the Parliament of the Union is Sovereign, i.e., 
omnipotent in a legislation sense, capable in law, 
by a bare majority, of deposing the King and sub- 
stituting any other form of Government, e.g., 
Republican. 

(c) That in case of war the Union of South Africa 
remains neutral absolutely, and is not in any sense 


at war when the King in the name of the Empire 
declares war. 


By contrast with this, read the statement of the 
Australian Premier on 8rd August, 1926, as cabled to the 
Daily Mail of 4th August, 1926 :— 


Melbourne, Tuesday. 
Opening the Parliamentary debate on the Imperial 
Conference Agenda, Mr. Bruce, the Commonwealth 
Prime Minister, dealt in a striking way with the sug- 
gestion that the Dominions should seek a more indepen- 
dent status or even full international recognition as 
separate units. This, said Mr. Bruce, wonld undoubtedly 
mean the disintegration of the Empire, and he considered 
it impossible that Australia could have any part in it. 
The fundamental fact of the existing position, which 
geographical distribution did not alter, was that the 
British peoples formed one great Nation, acting together 
in making War and Peace and all now continuously 
informed concerning important matters of Foreign Policy. 


D. LAWFORD. 
Thurlow Road, N.W.8. 


Prevention of Noise 


SIR,—Since its establishment in the Autumn of 1933, 
The Anti-Noise League has some definite achievements 
to its credit. 


1. It got two extra clauses inserted in the Road 
Traffic Act. 


2. It was largely responsible for the zones of silence. 

8. It sent representatives to a departmental committee 

on noise. 

4. It has fought with a good deal of success the wire- 

less loud speaker nuisance and street musicians. 

5. It is actively taking up the question of pneumatic 

drills. 

The league has many other activities and is always 
willing to give technical advice to those wishing to 
** douse ”’ noise in their homes. R. F. MILLARD, 

The Anti-Noise League, 

66, Victoria Street, S.W.1, 
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New Books I ean 


Reeommend 
BY THE LITERARY CRITIC 


is such tremendous fun,’’ writes Dame 
Laura Knight, in her autobiography (‘‘ Oil, 
Paint and Grease Paint,’’ Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson, illustrated, 21s.), ‘‘ to let yourself go 
and wade in paint.’’ 


One feels, too, that she must have experienced 
the same degree of fun in ‘‘ wading ”’ into print. 

Her autobiography reveals her as a woman who 
takes life gaily as it comes and who has thoroughly 
enjoyed every minute of it. Her early years, 
indeed even the beginning of her married life, were 
times of hardship and privations, but there was 
always present the lively spirit to make light of 
difficulties and the humour to laugh at them. 

How characteristic when she and ‘‘ Harold "— 
perfect companions since childhood — reduced to 
their last half-crown, proceeded to hand it over to 
a tramp, completely recompensed by his amaze- 
ment that he should receive such a handsome gift 
from people ‘‘ who looked as poor as himself.’’ 


And what ‘‘ tremendous fun,”’ one realises, she 
must have regarded her travels with ballet and 
circus and the opportunities they afforded not only 
of securing an unusual variety of models, but of 
sharing wholeheartedly in these artistes’ lives. 


It is this joie de vivre that gives such a sparkle 
to her autobiography, with its numerous arecdotes 
and vivid little pen portraits of friends and 
acquaintances. 

The book is attractively and copiously illustrated 
with reproductions of the more famous of Dame 
Laura Knight’s pictures. 


Inter-Planetary Travel 


Imaginative minds have long been fascinated 
with the idea of traversing the heavens in search 
of other worlds within the solar system. In 
fiction, of course, inventive genius rises superior 
to all practical difficulties, and Jules Verne found 
it as easy to get his heroes to the Moon as to 
transport them several leagues under the sea. 


And since Jules Verne succeeded in anticipat- 
ing the arrival of the modern’ submarine, 
enthusiasts for Inter-planetary travel are inclined 
to argue that his vision of journeys through Space 
may well prove to have been equally prophetic. 


Not that these enthusiasts pin their faith on the 
kind of propellant that Verne favoured. Anything 
in the shape of a colossal cannon would merely 
result, they realise, in blowing to pieces the 
would-be Space-travellers. They rely on the 
adaptation of the rocket principle as the motive 
power of the Space-ship. 


The whole subject is fully discussed in 
“* Rockets Through Space,’’ by P. E. Cleator 
(Allen & Unwin, illustrated, 7s. 6d.). Mr. Cleator 
is a member of many scientific associations, British 
and foreign, and his interest in astronautics led to 
his founding the British Interplanetary Society in 
October, 1933. 


— 


Mr. Cleator naturally believes in the possibilities 
of Space travel, but he recognises that there are 
immense obstacles to be overcome. First and fore. 
most is the question of the fuel to be used, its cost 
and method of maintaining supply. The use of 
liquid oxygen, the most suitable power at present 
available, would involve expenditure _ literally 
amounting to many millions. Can a cheaper and 
equally effective fuel be produced ? 


Mr. Cleator discounts the danger of being lost 
in the void and thinks the risk of encountering 
meteorites not so great as some people might 
imagine. He is also optimistic enough to hope 
that the destructive effect of cosmic rays has been 
grossly exaggerated. 


One may enjoy reading his book even if one 
cannot wholly share his optimism. 


Light from Ur on Abraham 


Taking the evidence of the Book of Genesis that 
Abraham set out for his wanderings in Palestine 
from ‘‘ Ur of the Chaldees,”’ Sir Leonard Woolley, 
fresh from his own and his colleagues’ discoveries 
in the Ur excavations, is able to afford authorita- 
tive confirmation of many of the details of the 
Biblical story (‘‘ Abraham: Recent Discoveries 
and Hebrew Origins,’ Faber, 7s. 6d.). 


To him Abraham—or at least the first of the 
three men whom he believes to have been 
‘“‘ telescoped ’’ into one composite figure—is no 
longer a mere uncultured Arab sheik, but “ the 
civilised offspring of a great city ’’ whose actions 
were influenced very largely by his past environ- 
ment. For example, in regard to Abraham’s con- 
duct towards Hagar :— 

** Taken by itself the story can only prove a callous- 
ness and a lack of justice strangely at variance with the 
high character which piety assigns to the patriarch. 
But the case is very different when we can regard 
Abraham not as a free agent, but as bound to 
Sumerian law, striving to rule his actions by it: and 
in every detail of the Old Testament narrative the 
working of that law is indeed unmistakable.” 


Some good thrillers 


Mr. Theodore Pratt in his ‘‘ Murder Goes 
Fishing ’’ (Selwyn & Blount) has endowed his 
crazy murderer with a highly ingenious mind. 
And as there are a number of false trails the track- 
ing down of the criminal involves much excitement 
for the reader. 


Another American crime story of merit is 
Murder in the Senate,’ by Geoffrey Coffin 
(Hurst & Blackett). 

‘“* Murder at Elstree ’’ (Longmans, 6s.) is a true 
story of a hundred-year-old crime, retold in the 
form of a novel with all the artistry and charm that 
Mr. Thomas Burke brings to the writing of his 
books. 

“The Dennisdale Tragedy,’’ by Henry Andover 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode) provides an agreeable mix- 
ture of romance and mystery in a well-developed 
plot. 

There appear to be only two possible suspects 
at the opening of the story ‘‘ No Alibi,” by G. 
Belton Cobb (Longmans), but the author admir- 
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ably succeeds in making the murder mystery grow 
“ curioser and curioser ’’ as the tale unfolds. 

Mr. Guy Morton’s ‘‘ The Burleigh Murders ”’ 
(Skeffington) introduces us to both a_ ver 
baffling American mystery and a delightfully 
amusing environment of gossip-loving villagers. 

Miss Margery Allingham is one of the best of 
our detective fiction writers, and her ‘‘ Flowers for 
the Judge ’’ (Heinemann) affords further proof of 
her powers to delineate character and sustain her 
readers’ interest from start to finish of her tale. 

Other crime and mystery tales I can strongly 
recommend are: ‘‘ The Unicorn Murders,” by 
Carter Dickson, and ‘‘ The String Glove 
Mystery,” by Harriette Campbell (both from 
Heinemann); ‘* Oil Under the Window,’ by 
Norman Berrow (Ward, Lock); and ‘‘ Death’s 
Visiting Card,’ by John C. Woodwiss (Melrose). 

To those to whom Secret Service stories appeal I 
can also heartily recommend Mr. Michael 
Annesley’s ‘‘ Spies in the Web” (Harrap) and 
“Secrets For Sale,’’ by James Haslette Murray 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode). 


Thunder in Europe,’’ by John Creasy (Mel- 
rose) is also a good Secret Service story, while 
Tarzan fans will rejoice over that hero’s reappear- 
ance in ‘* Tarzan and the City of Gold,”’ by Edgar 
Rice Burroughs (Lane). 

Mr. Clem Yore makes a speciality of Wild West 
tales, and his new book, ‘‘ The Valley of Grim 


Men ”’ (Lane), should appeal to all who like this 
kind of fiction. 


Public School System 


Dr, Cyril Alington has-had nearly forty years’ 
experience of teaching at three of our Public 
Schools, first as Assistant Master at Marlborough 
and then as Head Master successively at Shrews- 


- bury and Eton. 


No one can then deny his authority to speak on 
the subject of the Public Schools and their value 
to the nation. 

In “‘ Things Ancient and Modern” (Long- 
mans, 12/6) he finds occasion, in the course of 
much vivacious and racy reminiscing, to acquit 
the Public Schools of many of the charges levelled 
against them. 

He stoutly denies, for example, that they are in 
any sense the strongholds of snobbery. And it 
is absurd, he says, nowadays at least, to accuse 
them of encouraging idleness. 

** Boys, I should say, work harder now, and at a far 
greater variety of subjects than at any previous time 
in the history of Public Schools.” 

As regards the teaching of classics, Dr. Alington 
is more in favour of Greek than he is of Latin, 
and is constrained to admit that Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s ‘‘ achievement in writing admirable 
English, with only a minimum of classical educa- 
tion, is a serious stumbling block to all educational 
theorists.”’ 
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CINEMA 


Crime and Punishment 
BY MARK. FORREST 


T is surprising to reflect that when Dostoievsky 
died, the news was regarded as being of so 
little importance over here that there wasn’t 

a word about it in the English press, and no fuss 
was made about his work here until the English 
version of Crime and Punishment appeared some 
four years after the author’s death. The cinema, 
however, has not left him long in obscurity and, 
following the filming of The Brothers Karamzov, 
London is being treated to two versions of Crime 
and Punishment at the same time. The Holly- 
wood attempt is at the Plaza and the French one 
at the Academy—I am only concerned with the 
latter. 


I suppose that most people would agree that 
Crime and Punishment is one of the greatest 
psychological studies ever written and, though 
America and ourselves fight shy of such material 
for film purposes, Europe has been far less 
squeamish. I would not place this latest attempt 
to use the screen to portray mental, rather than 
physical, activity among the greatest pictures, but 
it is much more worth while than the majority. 


Where the Film Fails 


The dual motive for Raskolinikov’s murder of 
the pawnbroker and her assistant is clearly shown, 
and the downfall engineered by his own conscience 
well conveyed, but where the film fails to rise to 
within measurable heights of the book is in the 
treatment of Sonia. The streetwalker is too 
shadowy a character altogether and the note of 
hope for the future of humanity, upon which the 
author insists in his magnificent scenes between 
her and the murderer, is but feebly sounded. As 
a recompense, those between Porphyre and the 
criminal are brilliantly handled, and it is princi- 
pally in them that Pierre Blancher’s study reaches 
its heights. 


Porphyre, bland but remorseless, is in the safe 
hands of Harry Baur, who once more contributes a 
valuable piece of character acting. The'rest of the 
cast is as true to type and as firmly played as one 
has been led to expect from French productions. It 
is not Madeleine Ozeray’s fault that Sonia lacks 
substance ; the blame must be taken by Mr. Chenal, 
who directs his own scenario. The incidental 
music, which is by Honegger, is very effective, 
and I hope that, though this picture may depress 
people, they will not stay away from it on that 
account. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St., Ger. 2981 
The brilliant French interpretation of Dostoievsky’s 


“CRIME ET CHATIMENT ” (a) 
with HARRY BAUR and PIERRE BLANCHAR 


BROADCASTING 


The Laziness of Listeners 
BY ALAN HOWLAND 


OR the last week, owing to circumstances 
over which I had no control, I have been 
unable to listen to any of the wireless pro. 

grammes. During the same period I have put on 
two pounds in weight and lost that unpleasant 
feeling of lassitude. I do not say that the two 
things are in any way connected, I merely record 
the facts. What is more, I have read four new 
novels, renewed my acquaintance with certain old 
favourites and participated in several intelligent 
conversations. 


I Feel Rested 


I am unmoved by the fact that I may have 
missed some of Mr. John Watt’s brighter gems 
of wit or that Mr. Maschwitz may have been beat- 
ing with wings the luminous void in vain. I only 
know that I feel rested and am not looking forward 
to taking up the threads where I left them seven 
short days ago. 


1 have always thought that Broadcasting, by 
the mere fact that it pokes its nose into our homes, 
makes us lazy both physically and intellectually, 
and I am now convinced more than ever that I was 
right. It is so much easier to turn a knob and 
hear something going on than it is to go and get 
a book out of the library or journey to the West 
End to see a good play, and, of couse, so much 
cheaper. 


Wasted Time 


Having been a continuous listener to broadcast 
programmes for some ten years, I make so bold 
as to say that the intelligent man feels slightly 
disgusted with himself every time he listens to 
our British programmes. He knows quite well 
that he is being indolent and that he could be 
doing something more worth while. What on 
earth does he care about White Coons, Kentucky 
Minstrels, Saturday Magazine or fifth rate variety 
turns? Does he really care one hoot whether 
Mr. Henry Hall’s band consists of seventeen 
players or a hundred and seventeen? If he really 
wants to know anything about the Marriage 
Customs of the Sioux Indians he can find out 
if he takes a little trouble and he is probably 
quite capable of making music instead of perpetu- 
ally listening to it with one ear. 


He realises after a time that the B.B.C. aims 
its programmes at the meanest type of intellect, 
and is content, so far as production and presenta- 
tion are concerned, with the minimum of efficiency. 
He becomes, as a result, infuriated with the B.B.C. 
and all its vulgarities and angry with himself. 
There is only one cure and I took it last week. | 
feel very much better. 
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The “ SATURDAY REVIEW ” 
REGISTER OF 
SELECTED HOTELS 


LICENSED 
BERFELDY, Perthshire. — Station 
Ana Hotel. Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 


Tennis, golf, bowling. 


LEXANDRIA, —Albert 
A Hotel. Bed. Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., Loch Lomond. 


VIEMORE, —Aviemore 

Hotel. Bed., 100; Rec., 4. Pens., 6 

gns. to 10 ses. Golf, Private. Fishing, 
shooting, riding, tennis. 


YLESBURY. — Bull's 
Market Rquare. Bed., 
Pens., 4 gens. W.K., £2/7/6. 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golt, shooting, fishing. 


Head Hotel, 


Jarden, golf, 


ELFAst. Hotel, 76; 
tec ens., 4 gns.; 4 E., . to 
Mon., tore, Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very moderate 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
Hotel.  Bed., 20. Rec.. 4 and_ bar. 
*Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


OWNESS-ON-WIN Rigg’s 
Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gn s. to 7 gns. 
Golf, 14 miles. Yachting, fishing. 


Bed., 7; Rec., 2. Pens., 3 4 gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 2 gns. Golf, i 


RIG HTON, Sussex.—Sixty-six Hotel.— 

Bed., ec., 5; Pens., from 4} gns. 

W.E. from 32/6. Golf, 9 courses , vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £1 per 
day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. "Golf, tennis, 
bething, dancing. 


OXON. —The Lamb Hotel. 
Rec., 3; Pens., 4 gns. to 
W.E., 15/- pe day. Golf, trout 


URY ST. Suffolk. 
Hotel. Bed. Rec., 2. Pens., 5 gns 
W.£., 2 gns. 3/6; Din., 5/6. Golf 

fishing, racing. 


Hot ens., fr 
5 gns. "Tan. Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden Howes Hotel, 
Pembroke College. Pens., 3} to 5 
W.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Gat 3 miles: 

boating, tennis. 


— Park Hotel, 
Bed., 115; Rec., 4. Pens., W.E 
(Sat. Lun. to Mon. Brkfst.), Golf. 


we Inn, High Street.— 


se Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, fishing, sea 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
/ clochey. Pens. £2 10/-. Lun., 1/6; 
Din., 12/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


OMRIE, Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 
Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec. 3. | Pens., 
£3 10/. W.E., 12/- per day. ‘Tennis, golf, 
fishing, bowls. 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.—The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


Lag View, 
9; Annexe, 5. Pens., from 3} gns. 
W.E., from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. (border of Devon). 
Lion Hotel. Pens., 4 gns. W.E., 12/6 


tr day. Golf, 3 miles. ishing, riding, 
unting, 


UNDEE. — The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: ls 


= Cambs. — Hotel. Bed., 


Coy ens., 5 gns. | W. 
£2 * Lun.. 3/6; Din., 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The a?" 
House Hotel, Budock Vean. Bed. 


c., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. Gale 
boating, fishing, tennis. 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 

26, Belhaven Terrace. 

ec., 6. Pens., from £3 5/-. 
Din., 5/-. Tennis, golf. 


LASGOW, C.2.—Grand Hotel, _ 560, 
St., Charing Bed. 

110. _ Pens., 6 gns. 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts wees. Golf, 1/- per round. 


MALVERN, Worcestershire.— 

Regal Foley Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 3. 

Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E., 15/- to 17/6 
day. Golf, putting green. 


ULLANE, East Lothian. — Bisset’s 

Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 

5 gns. W.E., 14/: to '16/- per day. Tennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, bowling. 


AMILTON, Lanarkshire, Scotland.— 
Royal Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3 gns. W.E., 35/-. Golf, tennis, 
bowls. Tel. 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 
Bed., 26; Rec., 4. | Pens., 5 gns.; 
W.E., 35/- to 47/6. Tennis, golf. 


ERNE BAY.—Miramar Hotel, Beltinge. 
ed., 27; Rec. 2. Pens., from 4 guns. 
W.E., fr. 45/-.' Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon. — Mount Hotel. 

Pens., from 3 gns. to wr Overlooking 
sea. All “bedrooms with any 
with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


ROYAL Hotel, High Street. 
Bed., 4 gns. W.E., 
13/6 per * Tennis, “soll, fishing, boat- 
ing, bathing. 


NVERARY.—Argyll Arms Hotel.  Bed., 
26. Pens., 6 gns. W. 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, ‘fishing, tennis. 


y ESWICK, English Lakes.—The Keswick 
otel. 100; Rec., 5. Pens., 

gns; 6 gns. season. fr. 15/- per 

Golf, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., R.A.C., 
d B.F.S.8. appointed. 


LANWRTYD WELLS, Central - 
Dol-y-Coed Hotel. Bed., 3 
Pens., winter £4 7/6; sum., £4 15/-. 
30/-. Golf, own course. 


ed., 66; 
Lun., 3/-; 


Fishing, tennis. 

J OCH AWE, Argyll. — Loch ons Motel. 
4 Dalmally 6. Bed., 4. 


Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to tng Tennis. 
golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. — Barkston ore Hotel, 1, 
Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 


GORE Hotel, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 


Bed., 36; Rec., 2, and cocktail bar. Péns., 
from’ 34 gns. Tennis. 


GUILDFORD HOUS# HOTEL, 
W.C.1.—T.: Terr. 


Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 


HOTEL STRATYCONA. 25 & Lan- 
caster 2. Bed., 36; Pens., 
34 gns. to 4} gns. Table tennis. 


Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
treet, W.C.2. 2 mins. Leicester Sq. T ube. 
om, 


250 bedro h. and 
bath, breakfast, 7/6: double. “878, 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martin’s Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. Bed., 100. Pens., 
from 44 ens. W.E., £1 16/6. Lun., 3/6: 

in., 


OSSIEMOUTH, Morayshire. — Stotfield 

Hotel. Bed., 70; Rec. , 3. Pens., 4 gns. 

to £6 16/6, W.E., to 45/-. olf, 
fishing, bowling, tennis. 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon. — Bevan’s Lyn 
Hotel. Bed., 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 

gns. W.E., 26/- un., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 
5/6. Golf, "hunting, fishing, tennis, dancing. 


ORTEHOE, N. Devon, 


A Hotel. Bed., Rec Pens., 
#2 10/. W.E., £1 7/-, 
EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Central- 


Hotel, Grey Street. Bed., 
70; Rec. Pens., £4. .E., 36/-. Golf, 
fishing, 


HALL Hote’. wee 44; 
3. Pens., from 5 gns.; .. from 
45/-. 6 hard courts. Golf on 


EWTON STEWART, 

Galloway Arms Hotel. Bed., 17; 

Rec., 5. Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing, 
bathing, bowling tennis. 


ITON, Nr. Ventnor, I.0.W. ee 
Undercliff. Hotel. Bed., 17; Ree. 
Pens., from 5 gns. W.E. from £2'5/-. Golf’ 

bathing, fishing, tennis. 


CKHAM, Surrey. he Hautboy Hotel. 


Pens., 5 s; W.E., £1 ? Lun., 
4/6; Tea, 1/9; Din, 6). 


ADSTOW, Cornwall—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 
Cookson,” Padstow. 


PArIGNTON. DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 
Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens.. 
from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 fg during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ERTH_ Scotland. Hotel. 
100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; 
from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; as a 
Garden. 


ETERBOROUGH. — Saracen’s Head 

Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens., 

3} gens. W.E., 30/-. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 
Tennis, fishing, boating, horse-riding. 


Paes, Hayle, Cornwall.—Riviére 
, Hotel. Near sea: golf. H. & C. water 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A. 
LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 
Portpatrick Hotel. Bed., 65. ens., 


from £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing. 
tennis. 


IPON, Yorks. —— Unicorn Hotel, Market 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E., 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 28; 

Rec., 5. Pens., 3} gns.; W.E., 37/6; 
Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis, bowls. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 


Up-to-date. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric ithe. Phone: 399. 


ALOP. — Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., Rec., 1. Pen ns., 84/-, 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. Tei Forderminster. 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks. — Castle Hotel, 
Queen Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 
W.E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, “bathing. 


THE RAVEN Hotel, 
Bed., 56; Rec Din., 6/-. olf, wis, 


IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 
Bed., 55; Rec., 3. Pens., 6} to 8 gns. 


W.E., inclusive 3 days. Bathing, tennis, 
golf. 


Vist, Outer Hebrides.—Lochbois- 
dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 7; Pens., 
gns. Golf, 5 miles, free to hotel’ guests. 
Fishing. shooting, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Motel. 
Victoria Square, Hanley. 

Rec., 1. Pens., £3 6/- Lun., 2/-; Din., * 3/6; 

Sup., acc. to requirements. golf, tennis. 
HANTS. 


otel ~ 
14; Rec., 1. 
double, i4/-. 


— Grosvenor 

Stockbridge 9. Bed., 
and breakfast, 8s. 6d.; 
Golf, trout fishing. 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — Buck's 
Head Hotel, Street. Bed., 18; 


Pens., £3 10/-; per day. Golf, 
tennis, fishing, swimming. 


Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 
Hotel. Bed Rec., 2. Pens., from 
5 to 64 gns. Winter, 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel. Bed., 200; 


ec., 3. Tennis courts; golf, Stover 
G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


PALM COpR? Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 
ws Rec. “2 bs from, 5 to 7 gns.; winter, 
gns. Weis. 45/-. Tennis, golf, bowls, 


— Royal Hotel. 

Bed., 30; Rec., Pens., from 5 gns. 
Lun., 3/6; ‘Téa, 1/6; bin 5/-; Sup., 3/6. 
Tennis, fishing, shooting. 


IRGINIA rues, Surrey. — Glenridge 
Hotel. Bed, 18; Rec., 3 and bar. Pens., 
£4 15/6. W.E. 17/6. Golf, Wentworth 
and 5/-. 


55; . Pens., from 4} gus. 
Sat to 33/-. Golf, Leaming- 
1} miles. Tennis. 
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INDERMERE. — x Windermere 
Hotel. Be Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
W.E. £2 8/6. Golf, “3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 

~~ Bed., 85. Pens., from £3/12/6 

25/-; Lun., fr. 3/6; Din., fr. 4/6. 
olf: "bowls. tennis, dancing. 


HOTELS—Continued 
UNLICENSED 


LAGEPOOR. — Empire Private Hotel. 
Sea. part promenade. 
H. & C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. ist Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage, 45 cars. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112, 
Mu:ine Parade. Facing Sea. Tele- 
pnone: 434711. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Iicte!, 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop. L. V. Palmer. 


UDE, N._ Cornwall.—The Balconies 

Private Hotel. Downs view.—Pens., 

— 2 gns. Golf, boating, fishing, bathing, 
nnis. 


Hotel, Bed., 10; 2. Pens., from 
£3 10/-; W.E., 30/' Golf bathing, bowls, 


HELMSFORD, ESSEX. oa Olde 

Little Beddow: Pens., ¥; 

W.E. from Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Golf, 
fishing, tennis. 


HELTENHAM SPA. — Visit the Bays- 

hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 

for Cotswold Tours and all amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.; 2578. 


PYATTS Hotel, Ltd. Pens., £3 13/6; 
ws. £1 15/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. Golf, 
polo 


AWLISH, Devon.—Sea View Rotel, 
ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop. 


ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire Court 

Hotel, Wilmington Square.—Bed., 15. 

Pens., from 3 gns. .E. from 10/6 per day. 
Golf, tennis. inter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, 

Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. 

te Ad Fishing and tennis in neigh- 
urho 


ALMOUTH, S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre sea front facing 
Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ’Phone: 


Hotel, my Road. 
B Pens., from 3 to 5. gns.; 
W.E., Sat. to 25/-. Tennis, 


ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracan- 
Private Hotel, Front, Bed., 

40; Rec., 3. Pens., qns W.E., 21/- 
to’ 30/-.’ Golf, tennis, Ua 8, putting. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset.—The Links, Wim- 
borne Road. Bed., 11; Rec., 2. Pens., 

3 s. to 4 gn W.E., 10/6 to 12/6 daily. 
Golf, 4/- per fone (5/- Aug-Sept.). 


OLKESTONE. — Devonshire Howse 
Hotel. Est. 34 years. E. light. Central 
heat. No extras. Tel. 3341. 


OLKESTONE.—The ORANGE HOUSE 
Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; 

3 agi, — Sea and Leas Cliff Concert Hall. 
ed., 13; Rec., 2. Pens., 3-3 gns. W.E., 
10/6 daily. Excellent table. 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- 

vate Hotel. Bed., Pens., 3 to 4 

ns. Lunch, 2/6 and 8/6; Dinner, 4/-. 
olf, } mile. Hunting, fishing. 


ODALMING.—Farncombe Manor Hotel, 
Farncombe. Pens., 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, tennis. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell Hatch 
—a Country House Hotel. & C. 
Gas fires in bedrooms. ’Phone 596. 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. Best posi- 


tion on the front. 120 rooms. Tele- 
phone: 761, 762. 


& Sante, billiards. 


EREFORD. — The 
Broad Street. Bed., 25. Pens. 
W.E., from 25/-. Salmon fishing, ‘haces: 
tennis. Large garage and car park. 


LFRACOMBE.—The Osborne Private 
Hotel. Wilder Koad. Bed., 90; Pens., 

to gns. W.E., 12/- per day. Golf, 
wis. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. Write for brochure. 


DILKUSA.—GRAND Hotel. Sea front. 
Cent. 110 bed. all with H. & C. Five large 
lounges. Dancing. Billiards. 


IMPERIAL Hotel. facing 
Well known. Lift. Ballroom. Pens., 3} 
5 gns. Write for Tariff. 


HOTEL, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel.: 
693. Every comfort. Under personal super- 
vision of the Proprietress. Mrs. J. 
Macdonald. 


EAMINGTON SPA. — Alkerton 
Hotel, Binswood Avenue. 
Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. Golf.” heli 
mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


SPA =" Bed., 33; Rec., 6. Pens. 
4 12/6 to 13/6 per a. 


EICESTER.—Grantham, ng & 60, High- 
field Street. Pens., 3 ; W.E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf. "temas. 


ey Hotel, St. Mary Street. 


33; Rec., 5. Pens., £3 10/-. 
Lun., Bea Din., 3/-. Golf. 


LANGOLLEN—Grapes Hotel. Stay here 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C. 


OCH-SHIEL, ARGYLL. — Ardshealach 

Acharacle. _Bed., 8; Rec., 2. 

Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., £1 10/-: Lun., 3/6; 
Din., 4/-. G. Golf, fishing, bathing. 


ONDON. — Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 

hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 

London, W.C.1. Bed., 45; Rec., 3. Pens., 
3 to 4 gns. ia 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE _ Hotel, 1-3, Lex- 
Cromwell Road, W.8. Rec., 
» 35. Pens. .. from 2} to 5 gns. 


MANSIONS Hotel, West- 
ge S.W.1 ’Phone: Vic. 0867 and 

200; Rec., 2. S., 15s. D., 27s. 
=. 5 gns. to 8 gns. 


BONNINGTON HOTEL. 
ow, W.C.1, near British Museum. 
Rooms. Room, Bath and Table a’Hate 
Breakfast, 8s. 6d. 


wae Hotel, Upper Woburn Place, 

W.C.1. Near uston and King’s Cross 
Stations. Accom. 230 Guests; Room, bath, 
and Table d’Héte breakfast, 8/6. 


KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 
De Vere Gardens, W.8. Bed., 270; 

Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., 9i/- per 
des.” Bocial Club. rackets. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens, 
Kensington Park Road, W.11 Bed., ; 

Pens., 2} to 3} gns. Garden. 
Tennis. 


LIDLINGTON Hotel, Ligiington Place, 
Mus. 8126. Pens., gns. 
Lun.. 2/-; “Tea, 1/-; Dinner, 2/6. Garden. 


MANOR HOTEL, 32, Westbourne eee. 
Hyde Park, W.2. Bed., 75; Rec., 7. 
from 3} from 5 gns. double. 
Garden, Billiards. 


NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL _ Hotel, wie 
Kensington Gardens Square, W.2. Bays. 
3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


OLD CEDARS Hotel, Sydenham, S.E.26. 

pod.. 30; Rec., 2; Pens., from 8 gns.; W.E., 

tom 30/-._G. Golf, within 10 minutes. 
Ballroom. Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace Gate, 
Kensington, W.8. Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3} gns.; W.E., 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE Hotel, 4, Pem- 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.11. ‘Bed., 20; 
ec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2/12/6. 


STANLEY HOUSE_ Hotel, Stanley 
Crescent, Kensington Park oad, W.11. 
"Phone: Park, 1168. Bed., 30; Rec., 3 
Pens., fr. 2} gns., 4 gns. double.’ Tennis. 


SOMERS PAYING Gort HOUSE, 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3. Tel.; 
+ 10; Ree., 1. Pens., fr. 3 gns. 
Tennis 


STRATHALLAN Hotel, 388, B 
Gardens, S.W.5. 30. ens., 


gns., single, 5 gns. double. Billiards. 


W.C.1 Bed., 155; 


OOP FALL Hotel, College R 
wich, S.E Bed., i4; Wee. Bena 
gens. Din, 3/6. Golf, 2/ per 
round. Garden, tennis, bridge, Senn 


YNTON, N. Devon. — ae House 

Private Hotel, Bed Rec., 3. Pens, 
2 gns. to £2 10/-. Goif, miles. 
green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situated, 


N. Devon—Hillside Private 
Hotel. ed., 25; 9, 
Pens., to 3 gns.; W.E., 25/-, ian, ‘3/6: 
Tea, 1/8; Din., 4/6. Golf, riding, tennis, 
drag hounds. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Regent Hotel, 
55-59, Osborne Road. T., Jesmond, 906, 
Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single from 7/6. Garden. 


THE OSBORNE Hotel, Jesmond Road, 

; Pens., £2 12/6; W.E. 

£1 7/6.’ Golf, ‘bowls, tennir ‘cricket, 
billiards. 


XFORD.—Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec., 
3. Pens., gns.; W.E., £1 17/6, 
Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/-. 


Rchvonp. Surrey. — Star & Garter 
Hotel.—England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks—Riviera Private 

Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliff. Bed., 37; 

Rec., 5. Pens., from £3 17/6: W.E.. Sat. to 
Mon., from £l. Golf, tennis. 


HAFTESBURY, Dorset.—Coombe House 

Hotel.—Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 42/- 

to 57/-. Golf, private 9-hole, 1/- per day. 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN, I1.0.W. — Cromdale Hotel, 

Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3} gns: to 6 gns.; W.E., 12/- to 15/- 
per day. Golf, 2 miles. Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon Hotel, 
Clarence Parade. Bed., 80; Rec., 2. 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


TROUD, Glos.—Prospect House Hotel, 

Bulls Cross. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 

3 to 3} gns. W.E., 12/6 per day. Garden. 
Golf, riding. 


Devon. — Beach Hotel, 
.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
| inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


ENBY, Pem. — Cliffe Hotel. Bed., 25 
Rec., 3. Pens., 3} to 5 gns.; W.E., 
30/- to 55/-. Tennis, golf, fishing, bathing. 


ORQUAY.—Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 
Road.—Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 gns, 
W.E., 30/-. Golf, 1 mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road, 
Babbacombe. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 2} 
to 3} gns. Garden, tennis, golf. 


NETHWAY PRIVATE Hotel. Falkland 
Road. Bed., 23, Rec., 2. Pens. from 3 gns. 
W.E. from 9/- per day. Golf, tennis, fishing. 


IG, Isle of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 13; 
Rec., 3. Lun., hot, 3/6; Din., 4/6. 
Golf, Hotel grounds, ‘fishing, good boating. 


ALTON-ON-NAZE—Hotel Porto Bello, 
Walton-on-Naze. English 
comfort and attention. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ASTER Holidays in Kent & Sussex.— 

RUSSELL HOTEL, TUNBRIDGE 

WeLLs. H.'& C. Good golf, riding, 
walking. From 3 gns. 


N EMBERSHIP t. the INCOME TAX 

SERVICE BUREAU brings _relief.— 
Address, Sentinel Boum, Southampton 
Row, London, W.C.1 


{ERMANY.—Learn the Truth for your 
self. ree literature in Engli 
obtainable from Dept. S. Deutscher Fichte- 
bund, Hamburg 36, Jungfernsteig 30. 


LANDRINDOD WELLS. — Kingsland 
Hotel for creature comforts and for 
miles and miles of preserved Salmon and 
Trout Waters. r. Walter Gallichan, 
authority on shine. resident for advice 
and tpition. En Pension from 3 gns. Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Turnbull, Resident Proprietors 
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Building in the 
Dominions 
By G. Delap Stevenson 


HE Housing Centre in London 

recently held a reception for 

Overseas architects and Dominion 
representatives. 

The Housing Centre exists to com- 
bat slums and is particularly con- 
cerned with the technical and 
scientific side of the business. 

It exhibits and discusses the work 
of town planners and of architects 
who are designing workmen’s flats 
and housing estates. 

It sets out to be of use, not only to 
this country, but also to the Over- 
seas Empire. Already it has been 
visited by many Overseas architects 
and the recent reception was in the 
nature of a general welcome extended 
to the Dominions. 

It may seem strange to speak of 
slums in connection with the new 
countries, but they nevertheless 
exist, though, of course, in a much 
milder form than that in - Great 
Britain. 

After all, you have in the Domini- 
ons great industrial cities running up 
to a million inhabitants. 

Often they have expanded in a hur- 
ried haphazard way, and prosperity 
has been by no means uniform or 
constant. Sometimes the population 
is mixed in race and religion. 

All these things predispose to the 
development of slum areas and the 
depression of the last few years has 
made every bad condition much 
worse. 

The necessity for town planning, for 
the benefit of the whole city, and of 
slum clearance, for the health of the 
poor, is widely recognised in the 
Dominions. 


There is an agitation for slum 
clearance in most of the big cities of 
Canada. Toronto, in particular, took 
up the matter as a kind of birthday 
resolve after the centenary celebra- 
tions in 1984, and made a thorough 
official investigation of her bad areas. 

Government loans at low interest, 
and the subsequent management of 
estates on paternal and public utility 
lines with rents graded as to means 
were suggested to deal with the 
problem. 

In July, 1935, a Dominion Housing 
Act was passed by which housing is 
included as part of the general 
economic reconstruction. of the 
Canadian New Peal. 

In South Africa housing is well to 
the fore. In that country slums, 
besides their unhea'thiness. mean the 
mixing of white and black and the 
breeding of half castes. 

The Union is prosperous and 
£1,000,000 has been voted for slum 
clearance with another £4,000,0°0 for 
general honsing development. These 
are Government loans with interest 
at from 2 per cent. to 4 per cent. 


The Toronto Waterfront 


Native as well as Enropean housing 
is being dealt with. 

In Australia housing and town 
planning have been before the public 
for years. 

In 1925 a comprehensive scheme 
for planning Melbourne was begun, 
and there are towns in Queensland 
which were laid down on a definite 
plan from the start. 

Since before the war there have 
been various schemes for workmen to 
buy houses through State loans, one 
of these being for the special benefit 
of returned soldiers. 

At present there is an agitation for 
slum clearance in both Melbourne 
and Sydney. In Melbourne there is 
a plan to capitalise the money spent 
on paying rents as a relief measure 
and to build houses with it instead. 

New Zealand has less urban life 
and so has not the same problem. 
There is a comprehensive Town 
Planning Act in force. 

Town planning and slum clearance 
are, of course, a great opportunity for 
architects, and there is a very modern 


school, much influenced by the 
American skyscraper in all the 
Dominions. 


In the past Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada had all developed dis- 
tinctive types of houses. 

In the two former it was the 
wooden bungalow with the verandah, 
and in the latter the development of 
the log cabin. They could not, how- 
ever, really be said to have grown 
into a national architecture. 

It was South Africa alone, which, 
in the Dutch Colonial, produced a 
real stvle of its own. 

It is, however, now a stvle of the 
past and this century should produce 
something new and interesting in all 
the Dominions. 


The Visiting Australian 
Ministers 


From an Australian Correspondent 
WO Australian Federal Ministers 
are due in London this week- 
end: Dr. Farle Page, leader of the 
Conntry Party .and denvty Prime 
Minister, and Mr. Robert Gordon 


Menzies, k.c., Attorney-General, 
Minister for Industry, and deputy to 
Mr. Lyons in the leadership of the 
United Australia Party. —~ 

By his agreement with Mr. Lyons 
after the election of 1934, Country 
Party Ministers entered the Cabinet 
and confirmed as a coalition what had 
previously been a working arrange- 
ment with the United Australia 
Party, the dominant wing of the 
Government. 

Dr. Page thus resumed, under Mr. 
Lyons, the deputy Prime Minister- 
ship which, from 1923 to 1929, he had 
held under Mr. S. M. Bruce. 

Dr. Page is a_ politician of 
unusually varied interests. 

An outstanding surgeon, he had to 
abandon practice to politics. He is 
a large landowner in the Northern 
Rivers of New South Wales, a keen 
judge of cattle, a strong supporter of 
schemes to utilise the largely-wasted 
natural power resources of the east 
coast of Australia, and leader of the 
New States Movement, which aims 
to sub-divide New South Wales into 
more manageable units with wide 
powers of local government. 

The interests of the man on the 
land have been his chief concern in 
the seventeen unbroken years in 
which he had represented his native 
town of Grafton in the House of 
Representatives. 

As Minister for Commerce, one of 
his tasks in London will be to pave 
the way for new trading agreements 
by which he will seek to obtain for 
the Australian farmer the largest 
possible share of the British market. 

Dr. Page is 56. He has never been 
credited with great political 
ambition. His advocacy of lower 
tariffs and his devotion to Country 
interests (the bulk of Australia’s 
population being in the cities) has 
set a limit to his progress. 

He has been content to work for 
the organisation of rural interests 
and to see their political power 
increased. 

There is no such visible impedi- 
ment to the prosnect of the meteoric 
Mr. Menzies reaching the first place 
in Australian politics, 
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Forty, robust in physique, a crush- 
ing debater with a razor-sharp mind 
and the gift of self-expression, he has 
gone through and over obstacles like 
a tank. 

So rapid has been his progress that 
it is difficult to realise he has been 
only eighteen months in Federal 
politics. 

He is ambitious; doors habitually 
open to him. Called to the Bar when 
22, he became a member of the 
Government six weeks after entering 
the Victorian Legislative Assembly 
in 1932. He had previously been in 
the Upper House and found it too 
tame. 

In 1934 he won the Kooyong seat 
in the Federal Parliament vacated by 
Sir John Latham and was immedi- 
ately offered the Attorney-General- 
ship vacated by his predecessor. 

Success at the first attempt has 
become a habit with him. Made 
Attorney-General on his first appear- 
ance in the national legislature, he 
came to London last year with Mr. 
Lvons and won the first Privy 
Conncil case in which he appeared. 

When he defeated the much more 
experienced Mr. Archdale Parkhill 
for the deputv leadership of the 
United Australia Partv he became 
assured of the succession to Mr. 
Lvons. In Lordon again, he has the 
opportunity to win more political 
and legal laurels. 


Europeans Discouraged 


in Tanqanvika 
By Henry Darley 


OF all the British Colonies in East 
and Central Africa, Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia, Tanganyika has perhaps 
been most affected by the depression. 
As with some of these other 
colonies, its exports were mostly 
agricultural and were produced by 
natives. 

Prior to the depression the Colonial 
Office, in furtherance of its present 
policy, gave the coloured races every 
assistance and did everything in its 
power to hinder the European from 
taking up land, so many million 
acres of which lie bare and desolate. 

With the depression came the 
realisation that the Jembe or native 
hoe is not an economic factor. 

Not only was the value of Tangan- 
yika’s exports reduced to a minimum, 
but the railway which for years had 
been piling up a surplus, suddenly 
began not only to cease paying 
expenses, but even to lose money. 

For years its main asset had been 
the transportation of the products of 
the mines in the Belgian Congo from 
Lake Tanganyika to the sea at Dar- 
es-Salaam, but with the fall in prices 
this work suddenly ceased. 

For months the Tanganyika rail- 
way was crammed with discharged 
employees, and at the same time the 
mines closed down. 

Faced with these two reverses the 
Tanganyika Government was at its 
wits’ end to know how to balance its 
budget. 

It first started off by discharging 
large numbers of its redundant 


officials in both the railway and 


administrative departments, and . 


found it could carry on just as well 
without their services. 

That it was enabled to do this was 
largely owing to its system of com- 
pelling the native chiefs to collect 
their own taxes and so relieving 
numbers of Europeans who had for- 
merly been responsible for this work. 

Needless to say, this system was 
not always a success, but it was a 
case of any port in a storm! 

Suddenly and unexpectedly the 
wind was tempered to the shorn 
lamb. 

Owing to the fall in the value of 
sterling it was found that the 
numerous gold mines all over the 
country could be worked at a profit, 
and the mining industry which for 
years had been heavily frowned upon 
became the Government’s ewe lamb 
and chief hope for the rehabilitation 
of the country. 

No one, however, knows what will 
happen, for of the large mine owners 
few, if any, will speculate any money 
in the fyture of the country owing to 
their sense of insecurity of tenure. 

All the British colonies in the 
world have been built on their sense 
of safety from spoliation. 

For the last decade or more the 
policy of the Colonial Office has been 
to abolish this feeling. 

No land is sold to the prospective 
settler ‘‘ freehold.” It is only 
leased for a limited time and the 
Government has the right of seizing 
it at its own price whenever it likes. 

This affects all businesses: farm- 
ing, mining and planting. Few, if 
any, new settlers arrive in the 
country, and those who do are mostly 
fugitives from Germany with little or 
no money. 

Until the old sense of security of 
tenure is re-introduced, the country 
will remain at a standstill. 


A Statement of Empire 
Policy 
AN important statement of policy 
has just been issued by the 
Empire Migration Settlement Group, 
a powerful body strongly represented 
in Parliament. 

Its objects, in brief, are : 

1. To secure a better distribution 
of the people of the Empire, which 
has become a political, economic 
and humane necessity. 

2. To make—and to keep—our 
people Empire-minded, by means 
of propaganda in the United 
Kingdom, and throughout the Over- 
seas Dominions. 

The statement says : 

“With natural resources lying 
latent within our Empire sufficient 
for a material advance of civilisation 
to surpass all achievements; with 
Science and Industry capable of 
developing those resources on a 
scale to satisfy every material need ; 
but with much human talent buried 
because of the ‘ timidity’ of man- 
kind, can it be said that we are 
justifying the heritage handed down 
to us? The conflicting needs of 
other Nations cannot for ever be 


ignored, for the Empire to endure 
must grow and develop.... Haye 
we not set an example of libera] 
traditions under which self-deter. 
mination, individual and racial, has 
been given the maximum play? Js 
it not our duty to perfect and to 
extend that example so that each 
individual, each community, each 
nation shall attain to that state jn 
which Peace, Justice and Truth 
shall prevail ? 

‘““The Empire Migration Settle. 
ment Group believes that this can 
be done, and that steps must be 
taken now to commence the work 
which is long overdue.’ 

This, it is suggested, can be 
done :— 

By the development of those 
immense latent resources of the 
Empire; by the progressive redistri- 
bution of our congested populations; 
by the development of primary and 
secondary industries at Home and 
Overseas; by the expansion of 
present, and establishment of new 
markets; by the stimulation of 
internal, inter-Empire, and World 
Trade so as to resuscitate our 
Industries, and our Shipping, and to 
find employment for every employ- 
able individual. 

‘The process of Migration and 
Settlement must be upon lines which 
conform to the exigencies of each 
Dominion, whether by infiltration, or 
by the bolder course of establishment 
of entire new communities for the 
development of new areas, and the 
building up of new districts complete 
with all the attributes and amenities 
of modern civilisation. 

“‘Tessons derived from the past 
will be carefully kept in view.... 
Experience goes to show that the 
Overseas Dominions are not likelv to 
accept any scheme of organised 
migration and settlement if it entails 
any financial burden on _ the 
Dominions; but, having regard to 
the immense annual disbursements 
incident to Unemployment Insurance 
and Public Assistance payments in 
the Mother Country, any re-distribu- 
tion of the population would, in 


itself, give relief to the demands for - 


such help, and therefore the HOME 
Government will be able to grant 
adequate financial assistance bv way 
of guarantees of loans and grants in 
aid without in anv wav adding to the 
taxpavers’ already heavv burdens. 
On the contrary, National Economy 
should result.” 


Radium from Lofteries 
AS a result of prblic sweepstakes 
in Southern Rhodesia, radium 
units are to he installed in the 
hosnitals of Salisburv and Bulawavo. 
The Southern Rhodesian State 
Lottery Trustees have devoted the 
first payment from their funds for 
this purpose and money has also 
been allocated to the various hospital 
advisory boards throughout the 
Colony for the provision of surgical 
apnliances and medical requisites. 
The ‘bequests ”? will solve the 
difficulties which have been expert- 
enced in the nast in providing such 
items as artificial limbs for afflicted 
persons without means, 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


The Rise of Cecil Rhodes in 
State-Craft 


By Professor A. P. Newton 


THE names of few builders of the 

Empire are so familiar as that 
of Cecil Rhodes, and most English- 
men know something of the romantic 
incidents of his career from the time 
when he first rose to fortune in the 
new diamond fields of Kimberley 
until the days when he added great 
new provinces bearing his own name 
to the British realms. 


The circumstances of his appren- 
ticeship to state-craft are, however, 
much less familiar, though they 
exhibit his genius in a marked 
degree and go far to account for the 
extraordinary position of power and 
respect throughout South Africa that 
he attained at the beginning of the 
nineties. 


During those years he rendered 
services to South Africa and to the 
Empire in the political sphere that, 
though they were less spectacular 
than his achievements in finance, 
were of lasting importance. 


Rhodes went out to South Africa in 
1870 as a boy of sixteen, threatened 
with serious illness. By the end of 
1872 he found himself, at nineteen, 
fully restored in health and the 
possessor of a comfortable fortune 
acquired by his own exertions in the 
diamond diggings. 

He determined to return to Oxford 
to resume the studies for his degree 
which had been interrupted by his 
breakdown. 


But before he did so he resolved to 


Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr, Leader of Cape 

utch, who endeavoured to mediate 

with Kruger and to conciliate Dutch 

and English in South Africa prior to 
Boer War 


see as much as he could of the vast 
new country in which he had made 
his home. 

For eight months, with hardly a 
companion but his black servants, he 
trekked steadily with his ox-wagon 
from end to end of the High Veld to 
the north of the Vaal and Orange 
Rivers, from Bechuanaland in the 
west nearly to the mountains that 
form the eastern border of the 
Transvaal. 

Great stretches of that vast country 
were almost without white 
inhabitants, and Rhodes got to know 
the tribes that roamed over it and to 
talk with them in their own tongues 
as few Englishmen could do. 


He met and stayed for a time with 
the scattered Boers of the Transvaal, 
who were the descendants of the 
voor-trekkers, and whom he learned 
to know and like. He came to 
understand the peculiar mentality 
that years of isolation and hardship 
had formed in the back-veld Boer, 
and this understanding was to serve 
him greatly in later years. 


Disunion and Disorganisation 


South Africa was in a very unfor- 
tunate position during the ’seventies. 
The two Republics in the interior, 
the South African Republic and the 
Orange Free State, were ill-organised 
and almost penniless, while the Cape 
Colony which had but lately achieved 
self-government under the British 
Crown was torn with the dissensions 
of party politics. 


Natal under Crown Colony Govern- 
ment was faced like the Republics 
with terrible dangers of invasion by 
the fearless and war-loving Zulus of 
Cetewayo. But unity in the face of 
this menace could not be achieved, 
and the people of Afrikander and 
British stock seemed year by year to 
be drifting into irreconcilable 
hostility. 


During those years Rhodes was 
busy in diamond-mining and com- 
pany organisation at Kimberlev, and 
he could spare little thought for 
politics. But before he was thirty 
he had completed his task of 
re-organising the diamond industry 
and had built up an immense fortune 
for himself or rather as a basis on 
which to rest the political ideas that 
he had formed for his adopted 
country which was nothing less than 
South Africa as a single, undivided 
whole. 


In 1881, when at last he entered 


political life as a member of the Cape — 


Assembly, that ideal seemed hopeless 
of attainment, for the unfortunate 
first Boer War had ended with the 
Convention of Pretoria, which 
entrenched the Transvaal in practical 
independence and isolation under the 
leadership of the most astute of Afri- 
kander statesmen, Paul Kruger. 


Rhodes saw that he must begin his 
up-building from the Cape, and that 
he was inevitably destined to fight a 
long-drawn duel with Kruger, whose 
ideal of a nnited South Africa from 
which the Union Jack had been 


| 


Cackihd 


Facsimile of Handwriting of Cecil 
Rhodes 


banished was so utterly opposed to 
his own of South Africa as a great 
Imperial Dominion. 


Though Rhodes had all the power 
of sudden and rapid action that is 
the mark of genius, he had also its 
other attribute of immense capacity 
for patient work and to such a work 
he set himself in the comparatively ‘ 
new and distasteful sphere of Cape 
politics. 

By 1883 he had come to meet and 
respect the ablest but most self- 
effacing leader of the Afrikanders of 
the Cape, Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr. 


But before Rhodes and Hofmeyr 
had entered into political relations, 
the first round of the duel with 
Kruger had been fought and won. 


Saving the Road North 


Bechuanaland was saved for the 
Empire almost wholly by Rhodes’ 
influence and tact in native negotia- 
tions, and the Boer raiders into Stella- 
land and Goshen were thrust back 
into the Transvaal so as to save the 
open road to the north which was 
already an essential part of his 
schemes, and the key to a great 
South Africa. 


By 1886 or 1887, however, the two 
men had joined forces to work on a 
common platform. 


They had realised that they must 
work with a single aim, and in their 
devotion to a great ideal they were 
alike, though they approached it by 
widely different roads. 


That ideal was for a South Africa 
independent of outside dictation, but 
a firm and devoted partner in the 
circle of self-governing nations of 
the British Empire. 


It needed free and hearty co-opera- 
tion between all South Africans, 
whether of British or Afrikander 
descent, and to the service of that 
ideal the two statesmen set them- 
selves for nearly ten years with 
fruitful effect. 


When their partnership was broken 
by the tragic events of the Jameson 
Raid of 1895, the clock was set back 
for many years until new circum- 
stances and new men came upon the 
scene. 
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Fixed Trusts as a “ Spread” 
By Our City Editor 


T a time when investment markets are under 
the influence of international political 
factors, threats of war, and considerable 

general depression, the unenlightened investor is 
inclined either to leave his money in the bank or to 
follow some temptation to secure safety at all costs. 
In this latter connection, the qualifications of the 
Fixed Trust to offer security are interesting to 
examine, since a great many Fixed Trust advertise- 
ments convey the impression that security is their 
first and foremost consideration. The Fixed Trust 
has considerable advantages to offer the small 
investor—it has none to offer the large investor— 
and chief among these is the ability to ‘‘ spread ”’ 
one’s risk over a wide field, despite the restrictions 
imposed by a small outlay. 

In order to obtain an attractive yield after pro- 
vision for management charges and other expenses, 
most of the Fixed Trusts are based on an invest- 
ment portfolio, mainly of good-class industrials 
with a sprinkling, perhaps, of gilt-edged securities, 
banks, speculative railway stocks, and gold mines, 
and possibly a small proportion of oil shares. The 
point to be emphasised is that the holding is 
definitely of the semi-speculative type in order to 
secure the necessary return in income to attract the 
investor. This is not an argument against Fixed 
Trust investment provided that the investor realises 
the nature of his security. There must be many, 
however, who imagine that risk can be avoided by 
the simple expedient of becoming a Fixed Trust 
certificate holder, and the sooner this illusion is 
dispelled the better for all concerned. 


Hawker-Siddeley 


For those with a little money to lock up and con- 
fidence in the future of the British aircraft industry, 
the present is a splendid opportunity to secure 
favourite armament shares cheaply. The 5s. 
shares of Hawker-Siddeley Aircraft Company 
issued last July at 15s. recently stood at a price of 
35s. The depression which has led speculators to 
take profits has brought the price back to 29s. 6d., 
at which level they look well worth attention. The 
company holds the whole of the issued ordinary 
capital of Armstrong-Siddeley Development and 
50 per cent. of the ordinary capital of Hawker 
Aircraft. The prospectus estimate that profits of 
the Siddeley group for the period to September 
30th last would not be less than £300,000, has 
already been justified, and the current year should 
see the benefit of the whole of the new development 
of the Armstrong Siddeley Aviation subsidiaries. 
Like all Aircraft issues the shares are speculative, 
but as the company’s subsidiaries must obtain a 
considerable proportion of the R.A.F. orders, there 
is every reason to expect a big jump in revenue. 


Home and Colonial Setback 
Shareholders of the Home and Colonial Stores 
must be much disturbed at the continued fall in pro- 
‘fits at a time when rival undertakings are managing 
to maintain business, The Home and Colonial 


Stores group of provision is associated with 
Unilever, Ltd., who control the group, and it 
comprises in addition to the Home and Colonial, 
Liptons, Maypole and Meadow Dairy with David 
Greig and Pearks as subsidiaries. Profits of the 
group as a whole have dropped in the past two 
years from £1,022,000 to £558,000, and they are 
less than one-third of the 1931 total. Home and 
Colonial Stores then paid a dividend of 25 per 
cent.; now, its shareholders have to go without 
any return on their capital. Liptons is also paying 
no dividend for the past year, while the Maypole 
dividend is reduced, but Meadow Dairy is a bright 
exception to the depression in the group, with a 
resumption of preferred and ordinary dividends, 
The whole group has been subjected to drastic 
reorganisation with the object of increasing turn. 
over. The profit margin in these days is consider- 
ably narrower than formerly, and it would seem 
that not only must turnover be vastly increased to 
restore prosperity to the group, but that profits will 
have to be improved through some improvement in 
the wholesale purchasing arrangements. 


London and Thames Oil 


London and Thames Haven Oil Wharves is again 
paying 10 per cent. tax-free for the year, with a bonus 
of 4 per cent. less tax, as for the previous three years, 
though the difficult conditions have resulted in a 
reduction in net profits of some £24,000 to £219,988, 
The company’s profitable investment operations during 
the year enable all development expenditure on wharf 
properties and movable plant to be charged to invest- 
ment profits, from which fund £200,000 is also trans- 
ferred to special reserve. 


International Nickel 


It is not very long ago since the merits of International 
Nickel of Canada common stock were mentioned in this 
column. The price was then under 80; it is now 50, and 
has been up to abont 54. The report for 1935 makes it 
appear that a higher price is well within prospect, for 
sales and net profits were a record for the company. 
The net profit last year was $26,086,527, which compares 
with $22,285,997 for 1929, the previous peak year for the 
company, when the common stock rose to over 74. 
Earnings on the common stock amounted to $1.65 per 
share, as against $1.18 for 1934, and the dividends paid 
totalled 75 cents per share. The trend of nickel con- 
sumption has been upward for four years and the 
directors look for a continuance of this tendency; nickel 
is of paramount importance in the steel industry, which 
takes 50 per cent. of the total consumption, and the 
directors’ optimism, therefore, seems justified. 


Pinchin Johnson Prosperity 


Pinchin, Johnson and Co., the paint and varnish manu- 
facturers, announce an increase in final dividend from 10 
to 124 per cent., making 20 per cent. in all for the year 
1935. Net profits at £358,000 show an increase of no less 
than £41,000 as compared with the previous year 
although, owing to delay in the accounts of certain over- 
seas associates, the parent company’s share of these 
profits, usually included in the figures, is omitted in 
respect of the past year. A double amount should, there- 
fore, accrue from these associated companies for the 
current year. Both in volume and monetary value the 
business has shown substantial expansion both at home 
and abroad, and the directors have every confidence in 
the futute. ‘These shares at 44s. 6d. return about 4} per 
cent. and are still quite attractive. 
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